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INDO-PAKISTAN  TENSION 

Perturbed  by  the  hostile  atmosphere 
between  India  and  Pakistan,  Eastkrn 
WoKi.i'  has  cabled  to  both  Dominion 
Prime  Ministers  for  their  views  as  to 
what  concrete  steps  they  think  should 
be  taken  to  relieve  the  tension  between 
the  two  countries.  The  Pakistan 
Premier  was  the  first  to  answer.  He 
states  that  “  the  present  situation  has 
been  caused  by  the  massing  of  Indian 
troops  against  Pakistan’s  frontiers  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  provocation  on  the  part 
of  Pakistan.  The,  immediate  concrete 
step  that  should  be  taken  to  remove  this 
grave  threat  to  the  security  of  Pakistan 
and  to  international  peace  is  tfie  with¬ 
drawal  of  Indian  armed  forces  back  to 
their  normal  peacetime  stations.  It  is 
only  after  this  has  been  done  that  a 
peaceful  atmosphere  would  be  created 
for  the  consideration  of  other  measures 
to  improve  relations  between  India  and 
Pakistan.” 

This  seems  to  us  a  simple  and  straight¬ 
forward  suggestion,  and  may  be  the 
basis  of  the  compromise  demilitarisation 
plan  which  Dr.  Frank  Graham,  United 
Nations  representative  for  Kashmir,  is 
expected  to  submit  to  both  parties 
within  the  next  few  days.  Pandit 
Nehru’s  language  has  been  less  construc¬ 
tive,  and  though  he  is  undoubtedly 
determined  to  rule  out  war,”  his 
refusal  to  withdraw  troops  from  the 
Pakistan  frontier  unless  that  Dominion 
recognises  the  Indo-Pakistan  border  in 
Kashmir  does  not  seem  either  to  help 
matters,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  in  con¬ 
formity  with  his  stated  wish  to  enable 
the  people  of  Kashmir  to  decide  their 
own  future.  If  India  is  so  sure  of  the 
loyalty  of  Kashmir,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  she  does  not  demilitarise  the 
country  and  enable  the  Kashmiris  to 
express  their  wishes  without  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  armed  forces.  If  she  fears 
Pakistan’s  aggression,  surely  the  offer 
of  an  international  or  Commonwealth 
police  force,  made  in  London  last 
January,  still  stands.  * 

FORMOSA 

The  news  that  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  have  decided  to  spend  another  307 
million  dollars  on  military  and  economic 
aid  to  the  Chinese  Nationalists  cn 
Formosa  has  come  as  a  shock  to  British 
public  opinion.  It  is  difficult  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  wisdom  of  this  decision  to 
throw  yet  another  few  millions  after 
the  mis-spend  billions  which  have  gone 
to  prop  up  the  discredited  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  clique,  but  to  announce  this  inten¬ 
tion  at  a  time  when  the  most  difficult 
negotiations  are  being  conducted  with 
the  suspicious  Chinese  and  North 
Koreans  at  Kaesong  seems  superla¬ 


tively  indelicate — to  say  the  least.  It  is 
too  soon  yet  to  ascertain  whether  Britain 
has  been  consulted  in  this  matter.  If 
this  has  not  been  the  case,  it  will  not 
help  a  concerted  Anglo-American  policy 
in  the  Far  East,  but  if  Britain  has  been 
asked  for  her  opinion,  it  must  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  it  has  been  ignored,  as  the 
open  support  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  in 
flagrant  contradiction  to  her  attempts  to 
restore  peace  and  better  relations  with 
the  actual  rulers  of  China.  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  “  defensive  ”  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  armed  forces 
will  not  allay  suspicions  that  .the 
“  Generalissimo  ”  may  use  the  new 
material — or  at  least  that  part  of  it 
which  his  underlings-  will  be  unable  to 
sell  to  the  Communists — for  an  attempt 
to  create  troubles  on  the  mainland. 
Formosa,  it  was  thought,  was  adequately 
defended  by  the  Seventh  U.S.  Fleet  and 
the  official  American  statement  that  the 
new  aid  is  solely  destined  to  defend  the 
island  is  strongly  counter-balanced  by  a 
number  of  other  news  items. 

In  fact,  it  seems  as  if  the  Nationalist 
offensive  has  already  started  on  the 
mainland.  The  Nationalist  General  Li, 
who  fled  with  his  15,000  men  into  Burma 
when  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  Government 
escaped  to  Formosa  in  1949,  has  recently 
re-entered  Yunnan  province  on  a  100- 
mile  front.  It  is  exactly  this  kind  of 
trouble-making  which  is  encouraged  by 
the  new  American  step,  and  the  reaction 
of  some  Asian  countries  to  this  Don 
Quixotic  policy  can  be  seen  from  this 
very  example.  General  Li  has  been  an 
eyesore  for  the  Burmese  Government, 
which  could  neither  disarm  nor  expel 
his  troops  and  which  trembled  at  the 
consequences  their  unwilling  hospitality 
might  provoke  in  Peking.  Now  General 
Li  is  being  driven  back  towards  the 
Burmese  border,  but  two  Burmese  bri¬ 
gades  try  desperately  to  keep  him  out. 
It  is  possible  that  General  Li,  who  is 
fired  on  from  both  sides,  will  try  to  end 
his  escapade  by  entering  Siam,  where 
he  is  unlikely  to  be  welcomed,  as  none 
of  China’s  neighbours  are  eager  to  pick 
a  quarrel  with  her.  But  the  ultimate 
blame  will  be  laid  by  the  Asian  countries 
at  America’s  feet,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  of  them  share  Senator 
McCarran’s  view  that  “  Formosa  is  the 
present  centre  of  future  hones  for  demo¬ 
cratic  non-Communist  Asia.” 

PANDIT  NEHRU  AND  CONGRESS 

Apart  from  the  Indo-Pakistan  “  battle  of 
words,”  the  most  important  Indian  news 
during  the  last  few  months  was  Pandit 
Nehru’s  recent  resignation  from  the 
working  committee  of  the  Congress 
Party  on  the  eve  of  India’s  first  general 
elections.  The  obvious  speculation,  that 
Pandit  Nehru’s  differences  with  the 
Party  president,  69-year-old  Purshot- 
tamdas  Tandon,  were  responsible  for  it. 
do  not  seem  a  satisfactory  explanation 
for  this  step. 

It  rather  appears  now  that  Mr. 


Nehru’s  position  is  so  strong  in 
the  country,  and  the  critics  of  Congress 
so  numerous,  that  the  Prime  Minister 
considers  the  time  has  come  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  internal  balance  of 
power  in  India.  During  Sardar  Patel’s 
lifetime,  a  certain  balance  between 
Nehru’s  and  Patel’s  points  of  view  had 
to  be  struck,  as  the  latter  represented 
those  interests  which  admittedly 
financed  Congress.  The  Prime  Minister’s 
present  antagonist,  Mr.  Tandon,  is  the 
only  notable  Congress  leader  who  openly 
opposed  the  partition  of  India.  He  is  a 
Hindu  of  the  old,  orthodox  school.  At 
his  election  to  the  highest  party  post  last 
year,  he  said  that  the  observance  of  the 
old  traditions,  like  the  prevention  of  cow 
slaughter,  etc.,  was  more  important  than 
any  other  political  or  economic  problem. 
He  was  elected,  as  Sardar  Patel’s 
nominee,  against  Mr.  Nehru’s  strong 
opposition.  Perhaps  it  is  because  he  is 
tired  of  the  constant  opposition  of  the 
party  executive  formed  by  Mr.  Tandon, 
that  Pandit  Nehru  has  resigned 
from  the  working  committee.  It 
obviously  is  certain  to  him  that  he  is 
the  only  man  in  India  to-day  who  com¬ 
mands  the  following  of  the  people — and 
that  for  his  own  merit  as  well  as  because 
he  is  carrying  Mahatma  Gandhi’s 
mantle.  There  is  inefficiency,  nepotism, 
a  general  lack  of  achievement  in  the 
party-dominated  administration,  and  if 
Pandit  Nehru  decides  to  lend  his  name 
as  well  as  his  gifts  to  a  new  party  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  will  carry  the  country 
with  him.  It  is,  however,  too  early  yet 
to  be  sure  whether  he  is  prepared  to 
initiate  the  colossal!  collapse  of  Congress 
by  either  forming  or  joining  a  new 
party,  or  whether  he  will  try  to  prevent 
a  split  in  what,  after  all  is  a  working 
coalition  with  certain  advantages.  Con¬ 
gress.  after  having  achieved  indepen¬ 
dence,  has  in  reality  outlived  its  purpose. 
While  its  major  achievements  after 
independence,  namely  the  stemming  of 
communal  violence  in  1947  and  the 
gradual  integration  of  the  Princely 
States  into  the  Indian  Union,  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  admirable,  its  failure  to  deal 
with  the  deplorable  internal  social  con¬ 
ditions  or  to  erect  and  run  an  efficient 
administrative  machinery,  have  aroused 
a  general  dissatisfaction  the  strength  of 
which  may  be  such  that  Pandit  Nehru 
nrefers  to  identify  himself  with  it.  In 
fact,  his  attitude  towards  Pakistan  may 
event  rob  Congress  of  some  of  its  more 
reactionary  supporters  and  the  recent 
remark  by  a  Congress  leader  that  Con¬ 
gress  would  win  the  election  with  or 
without  Nehru,  seems  somewhat  too 
optimistic. 

Believing  in  the  freedom  of  the  prem,  this 
journal  represents  a  forum  where  articles 
containing  many  different,  and  often  con. 
troversial,  opinions  are  being  published. 
They  do  not  necessarily  express  the  viewd 
or  policy  of  the  paper, 
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WESTMINSTER 

By  Harolu 

Last  May  Arnold  Toynbee  opened  a  series  of  talks 
on  the  B.B.C.  entitled  “  The  Re-awakening  of 
Asia.”  He  said:  “  Asia  is  not  just  hitting  out; 
she  is  hitting  back.  ...  To  them  (the  countries 
of  Asia)  it  looks  as  if  they  were  now  at  last  beginning 
to  stand  their  ground  and  hold  their  own  against  a  western 
offensive  from  which  they  have  been  suffering  for  at  least 
four  centuries  and  a  half — for  they  have  been  feeling  our 
pressure  ever  since  Vasco  da  Gama  reached  India  by  sea 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1498.  During  all  that 
time,  as  the  Asian  peoples  see  it,  they  have  been  on  the 
run.”  In  Parliament  we  are  daily  made  aware  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  “  hitting  back.”  Hardly  a  Question  Hour 
passes  without  some  reference  to  the  East.  In  the  four 
major  Debates  before  Recess  Member  after  Member  was 
forced  to  refer  to  the  chastening  events  in  the  Far  East. 

The  Korean  situation  still  remains  an  enigma,  but  I 
found  no  M.P.  who  did  not  desire  that,  despite  the  slow 
progress  towards  a  cease-fire,  an  agenda  for  the  truce  be 
found.  The  Foreign  Secretary  told  Mr.  Sorensen  (Labour) 
that  responsibility  for  relief  work  in  Korea  is  likely  to 
remain  with  the  Civil  Assistance  Command  until  the 
military  situation  permits  the  United  Nations  Korean 
Reconstruction  Agency  to  operate.  Some  concern  was 

expressed  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  was  not  having 
enough  influence  on  policy  at  the  Kaesong  talks,  although 
Mr.  Morrison  said  that  consultations  at  Washington  are 

reasonably  effective.  He  warned  the  House  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  have  to  maintain  its  arms  programme.  This 
ia  the  crux  of  the  criticisms  by  Mr.  Bevan,  who,  while  sup¬ 
porting  the  need  for  arms  as  a  deterrent,  urges  that  it  must 
not  be  allowed  to  undermine  an  effective  peace  policy.  A 
World  Mutual  Aid  plan  cannot,  he  argues,  be  superimposed 
on  the  present  arms  programme. 

Mr.  Gammans  is  one  of  the  indefatigable  Tories  who 
continuously  interests  themselves  in  Far  Eastern  Affairs.  He 
wanted  to  know  when  the  Foreign  Secretary  first  had  a 
request  from  the  Government  of  Burma  for  a  further  loan 
to  expand  their  oil  industry.  He  was  concerned  that 
guarantees  shall  be  given  to  prevent  expropriation  of  British 
interests  by  nationalisation.  Mr.  Ernest  Davies,  in  reply, 
revealed  that  in  a  letter  of  March  28,  1951,  the  Burmese 
Prime  Minister  had  asked  Mr.  Attlee  for  favourable  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  loan  of  £5  million  to  finance  the  shares  they 
would  like  to  take  up  with  interested  oil  companies  to 
exploit  the  oil  industry  in  Burma.  Mr.  Davies  added;  “  It 
would,  however,  scarcely  be  appropriate  in  the  context  of 
the  oil  negotiations  to  seek  guarantees  of  the  general 
nature  suggested.”  He  made  it  clear  to  the  House,  however, 
that  “  where  nationalisation  takes  place  we  expect  reason¬ 
able  compensation.” 

The  Foreign  Secretary  opened  his  first  debate  on  foreign 
affairs  effectively  and  constructively,  and  this  earned  the 
congratulations  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Butler,  who  opened  for  the 
Opposition.  Mr.  Morrison  reminded  the  House  that  July  1 
was  the  opening  day  of  the  six-year  Colombo  Plan,  a  plan 
not  intended  to  conceal  a  new  economic  imperialism,  but  to 
help  the  under-developed  countries  to  accomplish  the  pro¬ 
gress  considered  most  necessary.  The  Foreign  Secretary 
hinted  that  he  hoped  that,  as  well  as  the  United  States 
Government  being  in  the  Consultative  Committee,  the  more 
industrially  developed  countries  interested  in  promoting 
peace  and  stability  in  the  region  will  join  the  plan.  He 
made  a  point  which  I  found  confirmed  too,  by  the  Eastern 
f,(onn)nist,  namely:  “  In  all  the  territories  ample  finance  is 
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available  for  the  immediate  future,  and  any  slowing  up  pf 
progress  is  more  likely  to  be  due  to  other  causes,  for 
example,  the  shortage  of  labour  and  possibly  of  certain 
materials.” 

Most  of  the  speech  was  devoted  to  Korea  and  the  Draft 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan.  Mr.  Morrison  justified  the 
United  Nations  action  in  Korea  and  believed  that  the  sacri¬ 
fices  of  the  United  Nations  forces  have  done  much  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  third  world  war.  “  Korea  is  a  significant  landmark 
to  a  world  in  search  of  peace  and  security.  I  hope  its  lesson 
will  never  be  forgotten.” 

Mr.  Keenan  (Labour)  had  demonstrated  the  week  before 
the  Foreign  Affairs  debate  the  mixed  feelings  of  the  House 
over  the  Japanese  Draft  Treaty.  He  reminded  the  Leader 
of  the  House  that  it  would  have  important  repercussions  on 
the  Lancashire  textile  inddstry.  For  this  reason  he  wanted 
an  extension  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  debate.  Mr.  George 
Thomas  (Labour)  was  told  in  a  Supplementary  Question 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  House  to  ratify  the  Treaty. 

Thus  it  was  that  a  week  later,  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
talked  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan,  I  saw  very  few 
nods  of  approval  from  either  side  of  the  Floor.  Few  of  the 
Lancashire  or  Pottery  Members  would  endorse  whole¬ 
heartedly  the  broadcast  given  on  the  Home  Service  by  Mr. 

John  Foster  Dulles  when  he  spoke  on  the  importance  of  a 
Japanese  Peace  Treaty.  Mr.  Dulles  said  “  And  as  regards 
participation  in  world  trade,  we  shall  welcome  Japan’s 

declared  intention  hereafter  to  conform  to  internationally 
accepted  fair  trade  practices.”  For,  as  a  Pottery  Member 
said,  “  All  these  intentions  were  there  before  the  last  war.” 
Mr.  Anthony  Greenwood  (Labour)  was  unhappy  about  the 
draft  Treaty,  and  emphasised  that  he  spoke  at  the  request 
of  a  number  of  Members  on  his  side  of  the  Committee  who 
represented  textile  constituencies  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.  They  regarded  the  Treaty  with  the  “  gravest  dis¬ 
quiet.”  He  said,  “  It  is,  of  course,  completely  irrefutable 
that  the  final  solution  of  this  problem  of  Japanese  competi¬ 
tion  depends  upon  an  expanding  world  economy,  but  at 
present  we  have  not  got  that  expanding  world  economy.” 
He  added,  “A  week  ago  the  Textile  Mercury,  a  reputable 
cotton  trade  newspaper,  told  us  that  merchants  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  sell  their  goods  in 
Pakistan  and  Indonesia.”  Mr.  Greenwood  warned  the  House 
that  if  Japan  decided  to  recognise  the  Government  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek  her  Chinese  market  would  be  closed,  and  Japan 
would  then  intensify  her  competition  in  South-Fast  Asia  and 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Butler  displays  statesmanship  in  his  speeches, 
and  I  have  never  known  him  fail  to  get  the  ear  of  the  House. 
His  quiet  and  effective  manner  is  always  impressive, 
whether  one  agrees  with  him  or  not.  He  supported  the  pro¬ 
posal  not  to  extend  Most-Favoured-Nation  treatment  to 
Japan  at  present.  Mr.  Butler  warned  the  Committee  thus: 
“  I  should  like  the  Committee  to  remember,  particularly  the 
Lancashire  Members  and  those  representing  other  industrial 
districts  which  will  undoubtedly  suffer  in  the  future — and 
they  had  better  get  their  minds  ready  for  it — that  the  denial 
of  Most-Favoured  treatment  to  .Japan  will  not  prevent 
Japanese  competition  in  many  of  our  overseas  markets  after 
a  period.” 

Mr.  Assheton,  summing  up  for  the  Opposition,  aptly 
epitomised  the  feelings  of  the  Committee  in  these  sentences: 
“  Bitter  memories  have  been  stirred,  and  a  thought  of 
renewed  competition  from  those  whom  we  have  just  defeated 
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in  war  at  a  great  price  on  sullermg,  blood  and  treasure  is  a  was  based  on  magnanimity,  but  he  regarded  it  as  “  obvious 

very  serious  matter  to  everyone  in  Lancashire.  But  Lan-  ihat  everything  had  been  subordinated  to  the  military  needs 

cashire  people  are  wise  as  well  as  generous,  and  they  do  o£  America,  including  the  trade  of  Britain.” 

not  wish  to  impose  humiliating  conditions  upon  a  conquered  A  Welsh  Member  showed  me  a  paragraph  in  a  Welsh 

race.  Nor  do  they  wish  to  drive  them  to  seek  succour  else-  newspaper  dealing  with  the  International  Musical  Festival 

where.  Therefore,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  a  magnani-  and  Dance  Competition  held  at  Llangollen  this  month.  For 

mous  settlement,  but  1  cannot  be  expected  to  go  to  Black-  the  first  time  Wales  heard  a  traditional  Javanese  orchestra, 

burn  and  say,  ‘  Long  live  Japan.’  ”  This  brought  an  inter-  He  said  that  if  the  Indonesian  choirs  were  as  good  as  their 

ruption  from  Mr.  Ellis  Smith  (Labour),  who  said  the  Lan-  orchestras,  then  there  would  be  some  keen  competition  in 

cashire  people  would  not  have  minded  if  this  Peace  Treaty  song  in  the  Welsh  mountains. 


INDONESIA  AFTER  INDEPENDENCE 

By  Roy  Sherwood 


attempting  to  asbess  recent  developments  and 
present  condition's  in  Indonesia  one  is  involuntarily 
reminded  of  w^)at  used  to  be  said,  twenty-live  years 
ago,  with  regard  to  Kussia:  the  gloomy  sketch  presented 
by  one  perfectly  truthful  observer  is  as  correct  as  the 
roseate  prospect  presented  by  another.  All  depends  on 
the  observer’s  viewpoint  and  on  the  blind  spots  in  his 
mind. 

At  the  end  of  18  months  of  sovereignty  Indonesia 
has  not  turned  into  the  earthly  paradise  conjured  up  in 
imaginative  minds  by  the  possibilities  of  an  almost 
incredibly  fertile  soil  owned  by  people  whose  individual 
friendliness  of  disposition  and  modest  demands  on  life 

have  so  long  been  proverbial  that,  left  to  themselves, 
they  might  be  expected  to  create  a  Garden  of  Eden  in 

no  time.  Indonesia  has  not  even  become  secure  in  every 
part  of  Java,  to  say  nothing  of  certain  troubles  in  other 
islands.  Nor,  as  the  persistence  of  strikes  and  of  acts  of 
organised  banditry  go  to  show,  has  sovereignty  as  yet 
resulted  in  the  all-round  contentment  hoped  for  by  the 
population  throughout  the  struggle  for  independence. 

Being  more  sensational  than  strikes,  it  is  the  acts  of 
terrorism,  mostly  directed  against  Europeans  or  Euro¬ 
pean-owned  estates  (though  Indonesians  are  not 
exempt),  that  receive  most  attention  and  publicity.  But 
it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  ban'djtry  and  terrorism 
rank  as  high  in  real  significance  for  the  present  and  the 
future  as  the  persistent  recurrence  of  strikes.  Other 
countries’  post-war  conditions  include  a  disturbing 
prevalence  of  smash-and-grab  raids,  of  which  banditry 
is  after  all  only  a  version  appropriate  to  Indonesian 
surroundings.  Where  a  pretence  of  patriotism  can  be 
added  to  the  fascination  exerted  over  certain  minds  by 
lawlessness,  the  sum  total  generally  spells  one  form  or 
another  of  crime  with  violence. 

Anyway,  this  part  of  Indonesia’s  troubles  is  gradually 
diminishing,  though  the  rate  of  its  decrease  is  not 
all  it  might  be,  in  spite  of  the  Government’s  efforts. 
But  even  when  banditry  has  been  disposed  of  finally, 
two  major  difficulties  will  remain.  The  first,  naturally  at 
its  worst  in  a  country  with  a  recent  past  of  patriarchial 
colonialism,  is  that  civic  responsibility  is  rarely 
acquired  with  the  same  comparative  speed  as  political 
liberty.  Millions  of  people  in  Indonesia  barely  know 
as  yet  what  it  means.  But  the  fact  that  they  are  not  to 
be  blamed  for  this  does  not  render  the  consequences 
less  onerous.  The  second,  aggravating  the  first,  is  the 
shortage  of  teachers,  of  doctors,  of  competent  candidates 


for  the  puolic  services,  of  experienced  men  lox  highly 
responsible  positions  in  all  oianches  of  administration. 
Over-quick  promotion  and  tne  numg  ol  vacancies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder  with  less  aiscruuinaiion'  than 
desirable  are  the  inevitable  result.  Hence  all  the  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  petty  tyranny  of  small  bureaucrats, 
about  dilatoiiness  in  olticial  business,  and  about  the 
frequency  of  practices  of  minor  bribery  and  corruption. 
With  regard  to  all  these  things  it  wouid  be  futile  to 
expect  more  than  slow,  gradual  improvement.  And 
even  as  far  as  that  is  conceined,  a  great  deal  depends  on 
world  condtiions  utterly  beyond  the  authority  of  any¬ 
one  in  Indonesia.  With  practically  everything  in  the 

way  of  capital  goods,  upon  which  real  progress  depends, 
having  to  be  imported,  Indonesia  is  in  the  unfortunate 
position  of  having  little  say  in  the  matter  of  what  she 

receives  for  her  exports,  consisting  of  raw  materials 
which  are  subject  to  considerable  price-Huctuations  in 
addition  to  the  quantity-variations  characteristic  of  all 

agricultural  yields.  Yet  it  is  these  factors,  so  intimately 
linked  to  internal  as  well  as  to  external  currency  valua¬ 
tion  and,  thereby,  to  the  common  people’s  living 
standards,  which  will  prove  decisive  in  determining  the 
extent  to  which  government  programmes  can  be  sound 
in  these  early  formative  years  or  become  more  and  more 
opportunistic  in  the  effort  to  keep  the  heterogeneous 
elements  of  the  vast  mass  of  islands  together.  Another 
factor,  too,  must  be  remembered.  With  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Sutan  Sjahrir,  Indonesia  has  practically  no  spare 
men  of  ability  as  an  alternative  to  her  present  leaders. 
And  even  if  the  elections,  the  preparatory  measures  for 
which  are  now  under  discussion,  were  to  produce,  as 
most  competent  observers  expect,  a  decided  Masjumi 
majority,  with  which  Sjahrir  might  or  might  not  join 
forces,  another  twelve  to  eighteen  months  of  coalition 
rule  is  reasonably  certain,  with  its  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence  of  pandering  to  too  many  tastes  and  wishes. 

The  incidents  preceding  the  recent  Cabinet  crisis, 
as  well  as  its  eventual  outcome,  illustrate  this  in  a 
striking  way.  At  the  end  of  January  parliament  adopted 
a  motion  so  inimical  to  certain,  proposals  by  the  Minister 
of  Home  Affairs -that  he  tendered  his  resignation.  Two 
days  later  it  contradicted  itself  by  passing  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  Cabinet  which  had  refused  to  accept 
that  resignation,  and  the  Minister’s  original  proposals 
therefore  stood  as  accepted.  But  the  Executive  of  the 
important  P.N.I.  (Nationalist  Party  of  Indonesia)  issued 
an  order  prohibiting  participation  by  its  members  in 
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the  district  councils  which  the  Minister’s  proposals  were 
creating.  Dissatisfactioni  with  regard  to  the  Cabinet’s 
cautious  attitude  in  the  matter  of  the  dispute  with 
Holland  about  New  Guinea,  and  with  regard  to  the 
whole  question  of  the  Netheriands-lndonesian  Union 
statute  and  the  Round  Table  Conference  agreements, 
intensified  the  mood  of  impatience  of  the  Cabinet’s 
critics  at  the  very  time  when  the  Government  found  it 
necessary  to  approve  a  military  degree  to  ban  strikes 
in  vital  industries. 

This  uneasy  situation  came  to  an  unpleasing,  but 
salutary,  climax  on  March  20,  when  Prime  Minister 
Natsir,  with  his  coalition  Cabinet  disintegrating  under 
him,  had  to  submit  his  r  esignation  to  President  Sukarno. 
The  first  man  to  he  called  upon  to  form  a  new  Cabinet 
was  Mr.  Sartono,  the  president  of  the  one-chamber  par¬ 
liament,  an,d  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  P.N.I.,  which  had 
been  mainly  responsible  for  recent  events.  After 
labouring  for  over  three  weeks,  he  had  to  return  his 
mandate  to  the  President  on  April  18,  and  the  principle 
of  coalition  had  to  be  taken  a  step  further  by  the 
appointment  of  two  joint  cabinet-formateurs — the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Masjumi  and  the  P.N.I.  There  was  another 
hitch  five  days  later,  but  in  the  end  an  eight-party 
Cabinet  was  brought  together  with  a  professed  pro¬ 
gramme  which  differs  very  little  from  that  of  its 
predecessor.  The  most  notable  change  is  that  the  P.N.I., 
formerly  an  official  opposition  party,  has  become  part  of 
the  Government;  and  the  cumulative  effect  of  the 
reconstruction,  which  left  six  Ministers  of  the  old 
Cabinet  still  in  the  new  one,  was  to  give  a  slightly  more 
leftward  direction  to  its  orientation,  at  least  in  theory. 
In  practice,  with  so  many  party  interests  to  consider 
with  due  respect  if  internal  friction  in  the  Cabinet  is 
not  to  be  a  permanent  feature,  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
any  more  change  in  the  foreseeable  future  than  there 
has  been,  in  actual  fact,  since  the  new  Cabinet  came  into 
office.  The  most  salient  change  in  government  policy 
has  been  that  certain  taxation  proposals  with  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  cost  of  living  have  been  dropped. 

Certain  signs  and  recurrent  rumours  nevertheless 
point  to  dissensions  within  the  Cabinet.  As  this  consists 
of  eighteen  people,  representing  eight  different  parties 
(the  beliefs  and  policies  of  which  can  be  kept  in  a  state 
of  superficial  agreement  only  by  means  of  directing  an 
undue  amount  of  attention  to  external  matters,  such  as 
relations  with  Holland),  it  follows  that  this  rather 
unwieldy  piece  of  governmental  machinery  must  either 
be  foredoomed  to  a  series  of  further  re-shufflings  or  to 
less  than  maximum  realism  in  connection  with  any¬ 
thing  that  calls  for  readiness  to  risk  unpopularity.  There 
is,  in  short,  a  sort  of  pre-election  consciousness  in  most 
things  said  or  done  by  the  Government. 

The  question  of  New  Guinea,  linked  up  with  the 
revision  of  the  relations  with  the  Netherlands,  remains 
in  the  forefront  of  political  preoccupations.  That,  in 
itself,  amounts  to  evidence  of  a  certain  degree  of 
unrealism  on  the  Government’s  part.  It  is  an  issue 
practically  devoid  of  real  interest  to  anyone  in  the 
country  except  the  politicians,  but  it  is  also  one  lending 
itself  ideally  to  nationalistic  appeals  calculated  to 
deviate  attention  from  internal  to  external  problems. 
The  truth  of  this  is  not  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  most 
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Dutchmen  in  Indonesia  consider  their  own  Govern- 
menis  atiilude  equally  unicansiic.  Wnat  is  reasonably 
certain  is.  inal  me  relusal  to  extend  tne  Kepuoiics 
boveieigruy  to  iNew  (juinea  lias  now  oecome  a  suoiig 
eiemerii  in  me  giowtn  or  anii-wnite  leeiing  and  that  tnis, 
oased  on  psycnoiogicai  factors  arising  out  oi  tne  past, 

IS  leaiiy  Oi  more  importance  than  the  dispute  iiseii.  n 
IS  inconceivaDie  mat  any  Indonesian  Government  couia 
drop  tne  claim  to  iNew  Guinea,  aitnough  its  possession  i 

means  notmng,  materially,  and  the  Indonesians  them-  i 

selves  have  shown  that  they  are  willing  to  leave  the 
Dutch  in  charge  of  administration  and  development,  but 
under  Jakarta  suzerainty.  Ihe  situation  is  doubly 
unfortunate  because,  as  time  passes,  it  tends  to  become 
more  strained  on  account  of  all  the  relationships 
influenced  by  the  continuance  of  the  dispute — a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  the  two  governments  directly  concerned 
are  not  mediators  between  conflicting  mass  feelings,  but 
rather  the  mam  stumbling  blocks  in  the  path  of  their 
conciliation. 

In  international  politics  Indonesia  has  repeatedly 
announced  her  intention  of  following  the  same  lines  of 
independence  as  India  and  Pakistan,  ft  needed  American 
pressure,  for  instance,  to  make  her  declare  towards 
the  end  of  May  that  she  would  *’  respect  the  United 
iNations’  recommendation  placing  an  embargo  on  the 
export  of  strategic  mateiiafs  to  Communist  China,”  and 
a  subsequent  clarification  by  the  Minister  of  Informa¬ 
tion  had  the  effect  of  rather  diminishing  the  import  of 
these  words.  This  is  less  surprising  than  the  fact  that 
the  declaration  was  ever  made,  considering  that  with 
regard  to  practically  every  Indonesian  export  American 
action  and  influence  are  looked  upon  by  all  producers 
as  responsible  for  the  cessation  of  the  boom  conditions 
the  existence  of  which  had  in  no  mean  measure  helped 
Indonesia’s  advance  towards  economic  recovery. 

For,  notwithstanding  strikes,  large-scale  pilfering 
and  fantastic  congestion  in  the  ports,  the  Indonesian 
record  in  this  respect  is  creditable.  Exports  show  a 
steady  increase,  trade  agreements  have  been  concluded 
with  a  great  number  of  countries;  the  balance  struck  in 
international  trading  is  on  the  credit  side,  the  process 
of  returning  foreign-owned  plantations  goes  on  uninter¬ 
ruptedly.  The  fly  in  the  ointment  is  the  danger  of  fall¬ 
ing  world  prices  for  many  of  the  commodities  which 
form  Indonesia’s  most  valuable  exports. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  although 
there  is  neither  talk  nor  probability  of  its  early  realisa¬ 
tion,  the  nationalisation  of  the  country’s  main  industries 
remains  one  of  the  people’s  wishes.  There  js  no  innate 
love  for  the  large  foreign-owned  estate.  In  psycho¬ 
logical  values,  though  not  in  economy,  it  stands  on  a 
level  with  other  countries’  absentee  landlords.  This,  it 
should  be  stressed,  is  not  the  Government’s  present 
attitude.  When  the  Persian  oil  trouble  called  for  official 
comment,  Vice-Premier  Hatta  said  that  it  presented  a 
quite  different  picture  from  that  of  Indonesia’s  big 
estates  and  foreign  business  concerns,  “  from  which  the 
Government  derived  a  highly  satisfactory  income.”  This 
can  be  accepted  at  face  value  without  in  the  least 
weakening  one’s  feeling  that  the  preponderantly 
socialistic  wishes  of  the  people  will  have  to  be  satisfied 
in  the  long  run — though  the  run  may  be  long. 
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BRITISH  P.O.Ws.  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

By  Ronald  Hastain 


SIX  years  after  the  ending  of  the  war  with  Japan 
there  is  to  be  a  Peace  Treaty.  Hostilities  finished 
on  a  dramatic  note — the  dropping  of  two  atom 
bombs;  and  the  subject  of  atom  bombs  has  been 
foremost  in  the  minds  of  all  ever  since.  But  the 
problem  of  Japan,  her  occupation,  democratisation,  and 
rehabilitation  as  a  nation,  has  been  almost  solely  the 
concern  of  General  MacArthur  and  the  diplomats.  Even 
the  future  status  of  Emperor  Hirohito  (and  future 
Emperors),  and  {he  prospect  of  Japan  resurgent  mili¬ 
tarily  and  commercially,  have  been  subjects  too  remote 
to  trouble  the  Western  world  which  is  so  immersed  in 
its  own  irrimediate  and  besetting  affairs. 

The  draft  Peace  Treaty  published  simultaneously 
in  London  and  Washington  on  July  12  last  is  scheduled 
to  be  signed  and  settled  in  San  Francisco  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  occasion  has  reminded  many  in  Britain 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Japan’s  original  aggression 
and  her  infamous  conduct  during  the  period  of  hostili¬ 
ties.  One  particular  section  of  the  community  has  never 
forgotten  Japan’s  war  record.  Those  who  were  prisoners 
of  war  or  civilian  internees  in  Japanese  hands  have 
watched  the  emergence  of  this  Peace  Treaty  with  special 
interest  and  concern. 

The  campaign  conducted  by  British  Far  Eastern 
Prisoners  of  War  (1941-45)  to  further  a  claim  for  com¬ 
pensation  from  the  Japanese  for  Japan’s  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  Hague  and  Geneva  Conventions  respecting 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  and  internees  has 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  a  wide  public,  especi¬ 
ally  during  the  past  twelve  months.  Without  invoking 
hatred  and  vindictiveness,  they  succeeded  in  stirring  a 
large  body  of  public  opinion  to  sympathise  with  their 
cause,  and  achieved  a  three-hour  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  which,  on  an  all-party  basis,  approved  a 
motion  requesting  H.M.  Government  to  consider  their 
claim  for  compensation.  That  consideration  was  duly 
given,  and  a  clause  in  the  draft  Peace  Treaty  provides 
for  the  transfer  of  Japanese  assets  in  neutral  and 
ex-enemy  countries  to  the  International  Red  Cross,  who 
may  liquidate  such  assets  and  distribute  them  on  any 
basis  which  they  can  devise,  to  all  Allied  ex-prisoners 
of  war.  Since  the  sum  for  distribution  is  only  likely 
to  be  in  the  region  of  £5,000,000,  £9  - 10,000,000  had  been 
demanded,  this  amount  is  very  short  of  giving  satis¬ 
faction. 

The  conducting  of  the  claim  by  the  British  Far 
Eastern  prisoners  of  war  (Fepows),  and  the  measure  of 
achievement  resulting  from  their  efforts,  have  been 
regarded  by  many  impartial  observers  as  quite  remark¬ 
able.  A  brief  outline  of  the  movement,  therefore,  may 
be  of  interest,  if  only  to  illustrate  how  a  body  of  deter¬ 
mined  persons,  believing  sincerely  in  a  principle,  can 


be  welded  together  to  fight  for  that  cause,  and  how  it 
can  be  done  on  forthright  yet  dignified  lines. 

Approximately  38,000  British  ex-sei  vicemen  were 
lepatriated  from  Japanese  p.o.w.  camps  at  the  end  of 
1945.  Some  10,000  died  in  captivity.  The  effects  of 
their  sufferings  are  still  with  survivors.  Many  hundreds 
pass  through  hospitals  annually,  and  the  demands  uoon 
the  Ministry  of  Pensions  are  as  great, 'if  not  greater, 
to-day  than  in  1946. 

Among  all  returned  Far  Eastern  p.o.w.s  there  exists 
a  very  intense  bond  of  fellowship.  The  common  ground 
of  extreme  adversity,  the  shared  faith  and  hope  in  final 
victory  and  liberation,  gave  rise  to  a  particular  degree 
of  comradeship  which  nullified  rank,  social  status,  class, 
colour  and  racial  prejudices,  and  even  the  fundamental 
differences  of  character  and  temperament. 

After  the  war  and  the  return  to  their  homes  and 
occupations,  Fepows  were  irresistibly  drawn  together 
again  to  share  with  each  other  their  civilian  problems, 
successes  and  troubles.  They  brought  back  also  a  con¬ 
viction  that  the  vile  mistreatment  to  which  they  had 
been 'subjected  by  the  Japanese,  in  violation  of  inter¬ 
national  law  and  the  recognised  usages  of  war,  would  be 
a  matter  of  adjustment  by  which  they  would  be  com¬ 
pensated  and  the  ex-enemy  duly  punished.  It  was  not  a 
conviction  based  on  hate  or  vindictiveness.  It  sprang 
from  the  ordinary  individual’s  belief  in  certain  human 
rights  and  the  necessity  to  uphold  them  as  accepted 
principles,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  redress  to  present 
victims,  but  as  a  safeguard  for  future  generations. 

It  is  certainly  significant  that  identical  thoughts  and 
feelings  were  being  entertained  by  ex-Far  Eastern 
prisoners  of  wai  who  were  nationals  of  the  United 
States,  Australia  and  Canada.  Positive  action  at  an 
early  date  in  the  United  States  of  America  gave  the 
movement  elsewhere  a  terrific  impetus.  The  U.S.  War 
Veterans  Associations  quickly  and  thoroughly  took  up 
the  p.o.w.  case,  and  produced  evidence  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Congress.  As  a  result  of  an  examination  of 
details,  the  U.S.  Government  recognised  the  right  of 
ex-prisoners  of  the  Japanese  (or,  if  dead,  their  depen¬ 
dants)  to  compensation.  They  brought  in  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948  (U.S.A.  Public  Law  896,  approved 
July  3rd,  1948),  under  a  section  of  which  a  War  Claims 
Commission  was  set  up  and  authorised  to  receive  the 
claims  of  those  prisoners  of  war  who  had  not  received 
from  the  detaining  power  either  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  food  to  which  they  were  entitled  as  prisoners  under 
the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Covention  of  1929.  The  com¬ 
pensation  allowed  was  at  the  rate  of  $1  for  each  day  of 
imprisonment  on  which  the  enemy  government,  or  its 
agents,  failed  to  furnish  such  quantity  or  quality  of 
food.  The  claims  were  paid  out  of  the  War  Claims 
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Fund — a  trust  fund  created  from  the  sums  going  to  the 
Treasury  under  the  provisions  of  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act.  By  this  measure  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  compensated  ex-prisoners  of  war  and  made  use 
of  Japanese  funds  for  the  purpose. 

Meanwhile  Australian  Fepows  had  been  pursuing  a 
claim  for  ration  money  at  the  rate  of  3s.  per  day  for 
each  day  in  captivity,  and  a  group  of  British  Fepows, 
with  headquarters  in  Glasgow,  advocated  a  claim  on 
similar  lines,  which  they  pursued  with  considerable 
vigour  and  tenacity. 

During  1950  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  special  ad 
hue  committee  set  up  by  the  largest  group  of  British 
Fepows  centred  in  London,  to  examine  all  aspects  of  a 
claim  for  compensation  on  legal  and  moral  grounds. 
This  resulted  in  the  publication  of  two  manifestos  which 
set  out  the  known  facts.  These  manifestos  were  sent  to 
all  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  national 
and  provincial  newspapers,  and  ex-servicemen’s  organi¬ 
sations.  Much  interest  was  aroused  by  these  means 
throughout  the  country  and  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  Committee  concerned  advocated  the  immediate 
centralisation  of  all  efforts. 

At  this  juncture  the  Returned  British  Prisoners  of 
War  Association  decided  to  set  up  a  sub-committee  to 
enquire  into  the  claims  being  made  by  Fepows,  with  a 
view  to  co-ordinating  the  separate  activities  of  various 
regional  groups.  The  moment  was  ripe  for  such  an 
appeal,  and  at  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  all  over  the 
country  a  national  Fepow  Claim  Committee  was  formed 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Lieut.-General  A.  E.  Percival, 
C.B.,  D.S.O.,  O.B.E.,  M.C.,  formerly  G.O.C.  Malaya, 
1941-42  A  small  General  Purposes  Committee  was 
appointed  to  conduct  the  day-to-day  business,  and  the 
whole  matter  thenceforward  went  smoothly  and  effici¬ 
ently  into  operation  on  a  national  basis. 

An  intensive  publicity  campaign  was  launched  just 
after  Christmas,  1950,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  over 
ninety  Fepow  clubs  and  associations  that  received  their 
instructions  from  Area  representatives,  who  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  directed  from  London  by  the  Fepow  Claim 
Committee,  action  was  put  over  simultaneously  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

On  March  7  this  year,  a  deputation  of  three 
members  of  the  Claim  Committee,  headed  by  Lieut.- 
General  Percival,  was  received  by  an  All-Party  Meet¬ 
ing  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  attended 
by  120  M.P.S  of  all  parties.  After  hearing  the  case  for 
the  Fepow  Claim,  this  meeting  formed  a  Parliamentary 
sub-committee  consisting  of  one  Labour  M.P.,  one  Con¬ 
servative  and  one  Liberal,  and  agreed  that  the  matter 
should  be  pursued  in  Parliament  on  an  All-Party  basis. 

As  a  result  of  this  major  development  the  following 
motion  was  eventually  tabled  in  the  House  of  Commons: 

That  this  House  is  of  the  opinion  that  His  Majesty’s 
Government  should  give  very  early  consideration  to  the 
claim  of  the  British  Far  Eastern  Prisoners  of  War,  and  the 
dependants  of  those  who  died  in  captivity,  for  compensation 
from  the  Japanese  through  treaty  or  by  other  methods  for  the 
brutalities,  indignities  and  gross  undernourishment  to  which 


they  were  subjected  in  flagrant  contravention  of  The  Hague 
Convention,  on  similar  lines  to  the  action  already  taken  by 
the  United  States  Government  or  that  decided  upon  by  the 
Australian  Government  in  this  connection. 

When  fhis  motion  was  debated  in  the  House  on 
May  10,  it  stood  in  the  names  of  297  Members  on  both 
sides,  and  when  at  the  end  of  a  three-hour  debate  the 
question  was  put  and  agreed  to,  it  was  amidst  cheers 
/from  the  Members  present. 

And  now  it  may  well  be  asked:  What  are  the 
grounds  for  this  claim  for  compensation?  Briefly, 
these  are  the  points  which  the  British  Far  Eastern 
P.O.W.s  have  advanced: — 

1)  That  Japan  has  been  proved  guilty  of  deliberate 
and  persistent  breaches  of  the  International  Con¬ 
ventions  relating  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war. 

2)  That  the  cruelties,  indignities,  neglect  and  under¬ 
feeding  experienced  by  those  in  Japanese  liands 
were  such  as  to  inflict  permanent  mental  and 
physical  injury  upon  those  who  survived. 

3)  That  the  dependants  of  those  who  died  in  captivity 
suffered  materially  by  these  deaths,  and  mentally 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  treatment  to  which  their 
kin  were  subjected. 

4)  That  compensation  must  include  a  similar  payment 
to  the  dependants  of  the  dead,  otherwise  a  Power 
would  profit  from  a  high  mortality  rate  caused  by 
its  mistreatment  of  prisoners. 

5)  That  the  U.S.  Government  has  already  recognised 
the  right  of  ex-prisoners  of  the  Japanese  (or,  if 
dead,  theif  dependants)  to  compensation. 

6)  That  the  Committee  set  up  by  the  Australian 
Government  to  investigate  the  question  of  payment 
of  a  special  subsistence  allowance  to  Australian 
p.o.w.s,  1939-45  War,  affirmed  in  both  majority 
and  minority  reports  the  principle,  in  accordance 
with  the  precedent  set  by  the  United  States 
Government,  that  compensation  should  be  paid  by 
the  defaulting  Power. 

7)  That  the  payment  of  compensation  for  deprivations 
will  be  a  strong  deterrent  in  the  future  to  those 
who  cynically  violate  the  terms  of  the  Hague  and 
Geneva  Conventions,  and  treat  prisoners  contrary 
to  the  usages  of  war. 

At  no  time  was  the  claim  put  forward  by  British 
Fepows  as  one  on  the  British  taxpayer — on  that  point 
they  have  always  been  n^ost  insistent.  They  also 
declared  that  their  claim  did  not  exclude  the  rights  of 
other  p.o.w.s  who  suffered  mistreatment  in  other 
theatres  of  war. 

Throughout  their  campaign  British  Fepows  avoided 
too  much  reference  to  the  horrific  side  of  their  experi¬ 
ences.  They  relied  in  this  connection  by  quoting 
statistics.  In  the  British  armed  services  throughout 
World  War  II  5.6  per  cent,  were  killed.  Four  per 
cent,  of  Allied  p.o.w.s  taken  in  Europe  died  in  captivity. 
The  death  rate  among  p.o.w.s  in  Japanese  hands  was 
27  per  cent.!  Such  figures  speak  for  themselves. 
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WHAT  IS  HAPPENING  IN^CHINA? 


By  Lewis  Gen  (Hong  Kong) 


CHINA  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous 
experiment  and  transformation.  Whilst  engaged  in 
the  Korean  conflict  without  great  apparent  strain, 
she  is  in  the  meantime  getting  on  with  her  internal  re¬ 
construction  with  almost  unprecedented  vigour,  speed¬ 
ing  up  production  in  its  many  forms,  promoting  the 
interflow  of  commodities  between  the  towns  and  the 
countryside,  and  preventing  floods  by  building  thou- ' 
sands  of  miles  of  dykes  throughout  the  country.  The 
initial  success  of  all  these  and  other  efforts  is  already 
evidenced  by  the  stability  of  prices  and  currency  (JMP) 
during  the  past  one  year  and  a  half.  Nor  do  the  steers¬ 
men  at  the  head  of  the  State  lose  sight  of  the  social 
needs  of  the  nation,  for  the  institution  of  national 
labour  insurance  provides  the  working  class  with  a 
certain  amount  of  security,  and  the  new  marriage  law 
has  freed  millions  of  women  from  what  practically 
amounted  to  slavery. 

All  these  factors  mentioned  above,  however,  are 
insignificant  when  compared  with  the  enormous  task  of 
land  reform  that  is  now  in  full  swing.  As  soon  as 
Chiang-Kai-shek’s  army  on  the  continent  was  liquidated 
the  new  rulers  in  China  launched  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  the  bandits  that  had  plagued  the  country  for 
forty  years. 

Land  reform  in  central  South  China  was  scheduled 
to  be  carried  out  before  the  end  of  next  spring,  and  each 
province  in  the  greater  administrative  area  chose  a 
number  of  counties  for  experiment  and  demonstration. 
But  before  land  reform  is  actually  begun,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  that  the  so-called  numerous  “evil 
tyrants”  (meaning  those  powerful  men  who  once  exer¬ 
cised  tyrannical  power  in  the  countryside)  must  be 
dealt  with.  This  is  done  by  first  making  the  villagers 
decide  by  vote  who  are  the  “evil  tyrants.”  If  any 
person  is  thus  determined  to  be  such  by  a  majority,  then 
he  is  arrested  for  public  trial,  and  subsequently  shot  or 
imprisoned  when  convicted.  The  farmers’  association, 
under  the  direction  of  the  cadres,  then  proceeds  to 
classify  the  villagers  into  landlords,  rich,  middle  or  poor 
peasants,  “dog’s  legs”  (lackeys  of  landlords),  and  vaga¬ 
bonds;  to  measure  the  land  of  the  village  and  apportion 
the  same  to  the  peasants  according  to  the  number  of 
persons  in  each  family.  In  the  province  of  Kwangtung 
land  reform  is  already  an  ^  accomplished  fact  in  13 
counties.  For  each  county  nearly  200  workers  were 
sent  down  from  Canton,  and  those  who  participated  in 
the  huge  task  were  reported  to  number  over  10,000. 

However,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  for  one  moment 
that  this  can  be  brought  about  peacefully.  How  can  it 
twssiblv  be!  Perhaps  it  is  hard  for  a  foreigner  to  realise 
how  the  countryside  of  China  was  once  dominated  by 
the  landed  class.  Land  was  in  their  hands,  armed  force 
was  in  their  hands,  local  government  was  also  controlled 
by  them.  They  made  strong  alliances  by  marriage  with 
other  elans  of  equal  standing.  Only  their  children  had 


an  opportunity  of  receiying  more  than  an  elementary 
education.  The  result  was  that  the  ruling  class  was 
largely  recruited  from  the  landlord  class,  and  the 
government  mainly  represented  the  interests  of  the 
landlords.  Then,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  China 
such  democatic  instruments  as  popular  elections 
and  public  opinion  as  represented  by  the  Press  never 
existed,  nor  did  a  really  efficient  judiciary  machinery. 
The  essential  feature  in  old  China,  especially  during  the 
last  40  years,  was  that  everybody  grasped  as  much  as 
his  power  or  influence  allowed  him. 

The  Chinese  Communists,  hardened  by  their  bitter 
struggles,  do  not  believe  in  miracles  but  froin  the  be¬ 
ginning  they  regarded  the  landlords  and  warlords  as 
their  irreconcilable  enemy,  to  be  rooted  out  along  with 
the  die-hards  of  the  Kuomintang  regime  which 
represents  them.  In  fact,  this  is  exactly  what  Mao 
Tse-tung  means  by  the  “  people’s  democratic  dictator¬ 
ship,”  and  men  of  these  categories,  according  to  him, 
must  be  dispossessed,  repressed,  and  “  not  to  be  allowed 
to  speak  or  act  wildly.” 

Until  the  end  of  last  year  the  Chinese  Communists 
took  a  rather  magnanimous  attitude  to  the  so-called 
reactionaries,  "nie  general  policy  was:  The  ringleaders 
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must  be  brought  to  justice,  but  the  accomplices  by  duress 
shall  not  be  prosecuted.  Many  were  indeed  arrested, 
but  few  were  actually  killed.  The  Communists  once 
seemed  to  have  had  great  confidence  in  the  wonderful 
power  of  reformation  through  indoctrination  and  labour. 
The  writer  has  a  friend,  a  K.M.T.  Maj  .-General,  who 
was  arrested  in  Canton  after  the  arrival  of  the  Com¬ 
munists  there  for  his  connection  with  some  semi-politi¬ 
cal  society.  He  was  detained  for  one  year,  during  which 
three  months  were  spent  for  thinking  reformation,” 
and  another  three  months  for  labour  reformation. 
Finally,  he  was  released  on  bail;  and  being  asked  about 
the  treatment  he  went  through,  he  whispered  to  the 
writer,  “You  might  call  it  magnanimous,  no  insult,  no 
torture,  the  only  thing  dreadful  was  that  during  the  first 
month  they  often  aroused  you  from  sleep  at  midnight, 
transported  you  from  place  to  place,  and  you  did  not 
know  what  fate  was  awaiting  you.” 

My  friend  was  indeed  very  lucky,  for  he 
was  one  of  the  last  of  the  “  graduated  class.” 
After  that  things  began  drifting  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other.  But  this  did  not  come  without 
some  strong  causes.  After  Chiang’s  army  was  com¬ 
pletely  routed  on  the  continent,  underground  warfare 
became  the  main  weapon  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Taiwan 
regime  against  the  Communists.  In  view  of  Chiang's 
25  years’  dictatorship  in  China  and  the  large  number  of 
secret  police  in  his  employment,  successively  trained 
and  equipped  after  the  Russian,  German  and  American 
patterns,  these  tactics  could  certainly  do  the  Com¬ 
munists  harm.  Besides,  as  the  relations  between 
China  and  the  United  States  steadily  worsen,  the  Com¬ 
munists  may  be,  indeed,  excused  if  they  should  see  at 
every  corner  secret  agents  working  for  the  Americans. 
The  fear  of  the  Communists  even  increased  after  China 
stepped  into  the  lists  of  the  Korean  war,  when  Taiwan 
daily  talked  aloud  of  invading  the  continent.  Thus, 
finding  their  policy  of  “  boundless  magnanimity  ”  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  cope  with  the  alarming  situation,  the  high 
authorities  in  Peking  gave  the  word  for  repression. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Regulations  for  the 
Punishment  of  the  Reactionaries  on  February  22 — 
indeed,  even  some  time  before  that — sanguine  repres¬ 
sion  has  been  going  on  unabated  everywhere  in  China, 
in  the  south  as  well  as  in  the  north,  in  the  big  cities  as 
well  as  in  the  small  villages,  for  offences  before  libera¬ 
tion  as  well  as  for  offences  after  that.  Even  jn  Kwang- 
tung  alone,  it  appears,  not  a  single  day  passes  without 
some  scores  of  men  reported  executed,  and  the  total 
number  of  men  killed  during  the  last  three  months  must 
be  really  very  startling.  It  looks  so  bloody  that  many 
who  were  originally  sympathetic  became  desperate  and 
begin  to  wonder  if  the  Communists  can  finally  succeed 
by  killing  so  many. 

This  is  further  aggravated  by  the  process  of  Land 
Reform,  which  involves  unconditional  confiscation  of 
land.  As  was  previously  pointed  out,  the  landlords  in 
China,  though  a  small  percentage  of  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion,  were  inseparably  intertwisted  with  the  local 
chieftains,  warlords  and  former  K.M.T.  officials.  It  is 
not,  -  therefore,  without  some  good  reason  that  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Communists,  the  landlords,  the  officials  of 
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the  K.M.T.  regime  and  the  imperialists  all  work  together  s 

unceasingly  for  the  overthrow  of  the  People’s  Govern-  t 

ment.  Many  of  the  landlords,  in  the  process  of  land  1 

reform,  just  become  desperate.  Some  vainly  try  armed  ti 

resistance,  others  join  the  anti-Communist  guerrillas.  g 

Some  even  set  fire  to  their  own  houses,  kill  one  or  two 
of  those  that  are  set  against  them,  and  then  run  away  r 

into  the  mountains  with  their  families.  This  means  k 

that  the  campaign  against  the  “  evil  tyrants  ”  is  pursued  r 

with  greater  vigour  but  less  mercy.  i 

Along  with  the  “  evil  tyrants,”  anti-Communist  * 
underground  workers  and  guerrillas,  there  are  two  other 
categories  of  men  who  are  also  within  the  scope  of  the  ^ 

repression.  One  consists  of  those  who  were  re-  ^ 

sponsible  for  the  murders,  massacres  or  maltreatment  * 

of  the  Communist  underground  workers  before  libera- 
tion,  especially  the  leaders  among  the  K.M.T.  secret  ^ 
agents.  These  must  be  numerous,  considering  the  long,  ^ 
bitter  struggle  between  the  two  major  parties,  and  the  ' 
important  role  played  by  men  of  this  description  under  ' 
Chiang’s  rule.  Many  of  these  have  already  been  arrested  ' 
and  executed.  r 

The  other  category  represents  the  leaders  of  the  ^ 
various  secret  societies  who  join  forces  with  the  “  reac¬ 
tionaries.”  These  men  generally  trade  upon  the  super-  J 

stition  and  ignorance  of  the  masses,  or  simply  live  by  : 

extortion.  Some  of  the  big  rascals,  who  possess  tre-  ^ 

mendous  influence  among  the  lower  class  throughout  the  • 

country,  even  came  to  believe  that  they  were  destined  ‘ 

to  become  emperors  in'  China,  and  resorted  to  all  sorts  * 

of  diabolical  practices  to  achieve  their  purposes.  How-  ' 

ever,  of  these  only  a  few  arch  imposers  are  so  far  * 

reported  to  have  been  executed,  the  tools  and  dupes  ! 

being  generally  released  after  a  confession  of  errors 
made  at  public  meetings.  * 

At  present,  when  the  feeling  both  for  and  against  ‘ 
the  new  order  runs  high,  it  is  indeed  very  hard  to  put 
in  a  fair  word.  But  at  least  we  may  say  that,  j 

however  necessary  it  may  have  become  for  the  Com¬ 
munists  to  repress  the  “reactionaries”  by  sanguine  j 

measures,  the  proceedings  are  really  very  shocking.  In 
the  first  place,  the  people’s  special  court  is  generally  , 
composed  of  the  chiefs  of  the  county  administration, 
headed  by  the  magistrate,  who  are  more  zealous  revolu¬ 
tionaries  than  competent  judges  and  work  under  the  ^ 
strong  influence  of  passion  against  “  the  reactionaries.”  ^ 
Instead  of  sympathy  for  the  defendant,  they  are  rather 
too  eager  to  see  the  accused  all  convicted;  and  it  should  j 
appear  that  the  whole  atmosphere  at  the  trial  is 
unfavourable  to  the  defendant,  with  a  big  crowd  of 
hostile  spectators  shouting  out  slogans  and  demanding 
his  death. 

Then  the  Communists  deliberately  discard  many  of 
the  conventional  judiciary  rules  which  hawe  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  long  experience  to  protect  the  innocent,  or 
entitle  the  defendant  to  clemency.  Apparently  this  is 
not  so  much  because  they  want  learned  men  in  law— 
for  among  the  high  authorities  in  Peking  lawyers  of 
world  fame  are  not  wanting — but  rather  because 
judiciary  prudence  is  temporarily  dominated  by  politi¬ 
cal  policy.  But  even  in  the  name  of  public  safety,  one 
may  doubt  if  a  single  innocent  person  should  be  unjustly 
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sacriliced,  where  it  can  be  avoided  at  all.  Some  say,  for 
the  interests  of  the  many,  rather  let  nine  innocent 
peisons  die  than  one  guilty  escape.  This  saying  is  only 
ht  for  Fascist  dictatorship,  but  certainly  not  for  a  people’s 
goveriunent. 

Except  in  the  cases  of  the  most  heinous  murders  or 
massacres,  even  those  who  persecuted  the  Communists 
before  the  latter  came  into  power  should,  in  some 
measure,  be  entitled  to  consideration  for  mercy.  For 
most  of  the  crimes  they  committed  were  committed 
either  out  of  ignorance  or  in  blind  obedience  to  their 
chiefs.  For,  indeed,  few  people  living  in  the  old  order 
could  have  appreciated  the  work  of  those  who  sought  to 
create  a  new  order  by  breaking  down  the  old  one,  and 
the  majority  were  but  too  apt  to  condemn  radicals  as 
rebels.  Many  of  the  small  landlords  who  started  their 
life  as  poor  peasants  or  farming  labourers  are  entitled 
to  even  more  sympathy.  If  they  own  more  land  than 
they  can  cultivate,  it  is  largely  because  they  have 
worked  more  intelligently,  more  industriously,  or  spent 
more  frugally.  Now  they  are  suddenly  deprived  of 
most  of  the  fruit  of  their  labour — land,  livestock,  houses. 
This  IS  certainly  more  than  the  average  man  can  endure. 

However,  the  Communists,  it  appears,  possess 
the  vital  power  of  self-correction.  Self-criticism  in  their 
hands  has  become  a  powerful  instrument  of  self- 
improvement.  They  boldly  and  frankly  admit  their 
past  errors,  though  they  are  always  hostile  to  outside 
critics.  Sometimes  they  swing  to  an  extreme  almost  to 
the  perilous  point,  and  then  suddenly  swing  back  and 
resume  the  balance.  Owing  to  the  shortage  of  experi¬ 
enced  lower  cadres,  and  divers  local  jealousy  and 
enmity  “  serious  deviations  and  errors  ”  in  land  reform 
have  indeed  often  occurred;  but  the  frequent  purges  of 
the  personnel  in  the  village  government  and  farmers’ 
association,  which  often  save  the  situation,  are  sufficient 
evidence  of  that  vital  power  of  self-correction.  Let  us 
remember  what  Lao-Tse  says,  “  A  violent  wind  does  not 
blow  the  whole  morning,  nor  does  a  sudden  shower  last 
all  the  day  long.  Is  it  not  heaven  that  makes  the  wind 
blow  and  the  rain  come  down?  If  heaven  itself  cannot 
do  these  things  long,  how  much  still  the  less  with  man?” 
There  are  already  signs  that  the  fury  is  beginning  to 
subside,  and  it  may  soon  spend  itself. 

Indeed,  the  political  development  of  each  nation  is 
the  resultant  of  a  certain  vital  force  peculiar  to  its  own 
character,  which,  in  reaction  to  external  stimulants  of  a 
given  period,  acts  upon  its  own  social  background:  but, 
seeing  what  is  happening  in  China,  one  might  well  count 
that  nation  happy  that  is  provided  with  a  popular 
machinery  to  express  its  collective  will  and  represent 
the  interests  of  all,  making  seasonable  and  rational 
adjustment,  instead  of  letting  injustice  unrestrainedly 
accumulate,  until  finally  it  reaches  the  point  when 
nothing  but  forcible  general  liquidation  becomes  the 
only  cure. 

LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Dear  Sir, — In  his  article  “  Burma  To-day  ”  (which 
appeared  in  your  June  issue),  Mr.  Neil  Stewart  states 
that  rice  exports  have  been  maintained  by  Burma  at  the 
amount  of  “  one-third  less  than  before  the  war.”  This 


is  grossly  inaccurate.  Burma  has  been  able  to  export 
not  one-third  less  but  altogether  only  one-third  of  what 
sne  exported  before  the  war.  It  also  seems  desirable 
to  point  out  that  the  Burma  Corporation  and  the  Namtu 
mines  are  one  and  the  same  concern. 

Regarding  the  Karens,  Mr.  Stewart  states  that;  “  At 
one  time  infiuential  circles  in  Britain  considered  using 
them  against  the  Rangoon  Government,  overthrowing 
Thakin  Nu  and  getting  up  a  Government  more  able- to 
resist  the  Communists.  No  one  has  ever  denied  the 
statement  published  by  the  Rangoon  Government  on 
the  activities  of  Colonel  Tulloch  and  the  correspondenv 
in  Rangoon  of  a -British  paper,  in  relation  to  the  Karens.  ’ 
I  don’t  know  why  Mr.  Stewart  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  “  influential  ”  British  circles  were  encouraging  the 
Karens.  Far  from  supporting  Colonel  Tulloch,  whose 
sincerity  in  trying  to  help  his  old  friends,  the  Karens,  I 
do  not  doubt,  nobody  in  a  responsible  position  in  London, 
be  it  in  Government  or  business  ciicles,  in  any  way 
assisted  him.  In  fact,  there  is  evidence  that  consider¬ 
able  obstacles  were  put  in  his  way,  not  only  because 
Britain  desired  then,  as  she  does  to-day,  to  cement 
friendly  relations  with  Burma,  but  also  because  nobody 
did  subscribe  to  the  idea  of  an  independent  Karen 
Dominion  which,  from  every  conceivable  point  of  view, 
would  have  been  a  political  monstrosity. 

Yours,  etc., 

S.  M.  Furnival 

London,  S.W.l. 
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Official  Visit  to  Fiji 

The  Minister  of  State  for  Colonial 
Affairs,  the  Rt.  Hon.  John  Dugdale, 
P.C.,  MP.,  has  left  England  by  air  for 
a  two  months’  visit  of  the  Fiji  and 
the  Solomon  Islands.  He  has  been  in¬ 
vited  to  visit  Queen  Salota  of  Tonga. 

An  occurrence  during  his  last  offi¬ 
cial  trip  abroad,  a  year  ago,  may  be 
worth  while  recalling.  During  his 
visit  to  Africa,  Mr.  Dugdale  had  been 
invited  to  a  cocktail  party  given  by 
some  Colonial  officials  in  his  honour. 
When  he  discovered  that  all  coloured 
people  had  been  banned  from  this 
ceremony,  he  walked  out  in  open  pro¬ 
test.  This  courageous  attitude  will 
certainly  be  remembered  by  his  hosts 
in  Figi  and  the  Solomon  Islands. 

Japanese  Socialists  See  Mr.  Morrison 

After  having  attended  the  Inter¬ 
national  Socialist  Conference  at 
Frankfurt,  a  group  of  Japanese 
Socialists  came  for  a  few  days  to 
England. 

Among  them  was  one  woman  M.P., 
Miss  Natsu  Kamasahi;  and  an  ex- 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  H.  Wada. 
The  delegation  was  led  by  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Japanese  Socialist 
Party,  Mr.  Mosaburo  Suzuki. 

Several  among  them  appeared  dis¬ 
turbed  and  puzzled  that  the  Socialist 
parties  of  the  world  were  not  only  in 
favour  but  actually  supported  mili¬ 
tary  rearmament.  However,  long  and 
private  conversations  with  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Morrison,  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Labour 
Party,  Mr.  Morgan  Phillips,  and  many 
Labour  Members  of  Parliament,  have 
probably  helped  to  explain  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Western  Socialist  Parties. 

Some  of  the  delegates  went  on  to 
Paris,  others  to  Scandinavia  and  a  few 
have  gone  to  attend  the  International 
Socialist  Journalists  Conference  in 
Holland.  They  are  all  going  to  meet 
again  in  India  before  their  return  to 
Japan  in  September. 

Recruiting  of  Nurses  for  Pakistan 

Major-General  S.  M.  A.  Faruki, 
Director-General  of  the  Medical  Ser¬ 


vices  in  the  Pakistan  Army,  visited 
London  last  month. 

He  was  discussing  means  of  recruit¬ 
ment  to  the  Pakistan  nursing  services 
and  the  service  of  physicians  and  sur¬ 
geons.  In  1949, General  Faiuki  was  able 
to  effect  contracts  with  some  25-30 
doctors  through  the  International 
Refugee  Organisation  at  Geneva. 
However,  their  number  was  too  few 
and  nurses  were  in  even  shorter 
supply. 

His  primary  problem  in  London  was 
the  recruitment  of  nurses. 

New  Inspector  General  of 
Colonial  Police 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Mr.  James  Griffiths,  has 
appointed  Mr.  W.  A.  Muller,  C.M.G., 
Inspector-General  of  Colonial  Police 
from  November  1,  1951. 

Mr.  Muller  was  born  in  1898 
and  educated  at  University  College 
School  and  the  Royal  College  of 
Science.  He  joined  the  Police  Service 
in  Ceylon  in  1920  and  served  there 
until  1938,  when  he  was  apE>ointed 
Commissioner  of  Police,  Trinidad.  He 
was  transferred  in  1948  to  Tanganyika. 


Painting  Exhibition  by  Indian  Artist' 

A  one-man  exhibition  of  paintings 
was  held  at  India  House  last  month. 


The  artist,  Francis  Newton  Souza,  is 
only  26  years  of  age,  but  has  already 
many  exhibitions  to  his  credit:  the 
first  one,  in  Bombay,  in  1945;  since 
then,  many  in  India  and  twice  in 


London.  His  paintings  have  been 
acquired  by  the  Baroda  Art  Museum 
and  have  appeared  in  several  art  and 
cultural  journals.  His  last  exhibition 
was  televised. 

Sousa  paints  in  tempera  as  well  as 
in  oils,  besides  practising  lithography 
and  engraving.  Modern,  yet  deeply 
traditional,  he  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
and  startling  representatives  of 
modern  Indian  art,  and  he  has  orga¬ 
nised  the  Progressive  Artists  group, 
consisting  of  young  artists  from  all 
over  India. 

Burmese  Editors  in  Engbind 

A  delegation  of  four  Burmese  editors 
made  a  four  weeks’  visit  of  the  British 
Isles.  They  were  U  Po  Chein,  of 
Tribune-,  U  Thoung  Nyunt,  of  New 
Light  of  Burma-,  U  Sein,  of  Hanka- 
waddy-,  and  U  Than  Tun,  of  Guide 
Daily.  All  these  papers  are  published 
in  Rangoon  in  Burmese. 

The  four  editors  were  the  guests  of 
the  Foreign  Office  and  spent  most  of 
their  time  touring  the  country.  They 
had  a  Shakespeare  evening  at  Strat¬ 
ford,  and  a  few  hours  in  the 
mines  at  Preston.  They  visited  hospi¬ 
tals,  clinics  and  schools,  and  factories 
at  Leeds,  Glasgow,  Lincoln  and 
Grimsby. 

A  luncheon  was  given  in  their 
honour  at  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  they  met  Ministers,  and 
Members  of  all  parties. 

None  of  the  four  editors  had  ever 
been  to  England  before  and  they  left 
this  country  with  sympathy  and 
understanding. 


Lord  Mayor  of  London  Visits  Australia 

Flight  tickets  to  Australia,  over¬ 
night  bags,  and  an  inscribed  presenta¬ 
tion  copy  of  the  Official  Commemora¬ 
tive  Jubilee  Book  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth,  were  handed  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Sir  Denys 
Lowson,  and  Lady  Lowson,  at  the 
Mansion  House  on  July  27.  The  pre¬ 
sentation  was  made  by  the  London 
manager  of  Qantas  Empire  Airways, 
Mr.  D.  K.  Maitland.  The  Lord  Mayor 
and  the  Lady  Mayoress,  accompanied 
by  five  City  of  London  officials  left 
London  Airport  on  July  31  for  Aus¬ 
tralia  on  the  first  stage  of  their  round- 
the-world  goodwill  mission. 
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Peoples 


growing  faster  than  food 


At  the  present  rate  of  world  population  increase  there 

are  20  million  extra  mouths  to  feed  each  year.  And 

we  are  not  growing  the  extra  food  to  feed  them  !  To 

do  so  calls  for  a  revolution  in  farming.  We  need 


new  methods,  new  machinery,  that  will  grow  more 
food  at  less  cost  in  every  comer  of  the  earth.  We 
need  these  things  now.  For  in  no  other  way  can  we 
ensure  freedom  from  want  and  a  higher  standard  of  living. 


THE  FERGUSON  SYSTEM  CAN  GROW  THE  EXTRA  FOOD 


The  Ferguson  System  of  complete  farm  mechanisation  has 
been  designed  to  help  farmers  in  every  country  under  all 
conditions.  Only  Ferguson  tractors  and  implements  work 
on  such  steep  hillsides,  or  in  such  confined  spaces. 
Only  Ferguson  tractors  and  implements  can  do 
small  jobs  so  economically  and  heavy  jobs 
so  easily.  Only  Ferguson  tractors  and 
implements  can  be  operated  by 


men,  women,  or  even  children  with  small  physical  strength 
and  little  mechanical  knowledge.  They  are  cheaper  to  buy, 
cheaper  to  run,  and  easier  to  use.  They  save  time  and  man¬ 
power  under  all  conditions.  The  Ferguson  System  can 
actually  produce  up  to  ten  times  more  food  on  some 
areas  of  land.  It  is  already  helping  farmers 
in  75  countries  produce  more  food  ^ 
at  less  cost  on  every  available  acre. 


I  THERE  ARE  FERGUSON  IMPLEMENTS  FOR  ALL  THESE  JOBS  — , 

Hauling  •  Carrying  •  Ploughing  •  Cultivating  •  Harrowing  *  Weeding  •  Sowing  •  Mowing 
I  Loading  •  Manure  Spreading  •  Fencing  •  Planting  *  Shifting  and  Levelling  Earth  •  Grading  Roads 
Digging  Drains  ‘  Terracing  *  Ridging  •  Potato  Planting  and  Digging  *  Breaking-up  Sub-soil  •  Hoeing  ■  Milling 
I  Sawing  •  Pulling  Out  Trees  and  Roots  •  Trenching 


GROW  MORE  FOOD-MORE  CHEAPLY— WITH 


Ferguson 


Ferguson  tractors  are  manufactured  for  Harry  Ferguson  Ltd.,  Coventry,  England,  by  The  Standard  Motor  Company  Ltd. 
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BRITISH  AVIATION  AND  THE  EAST 


IT  is  probably  no  coincidence  that  the  British 
Overseas  A'irways  Corporation  will  be  introducing 
the  first  of  its  de  Havilland  Comet  jet  liners  on  its 
services  to  India,  and  later  on  all  the  eastern  routes,  a 
few  weeks  after  the  appointment  of  Lord  Ogmore  as 
Minister  of  Civil  Aviation. 

Lord  Ogmore’s  connections  with  the  Far  East  are 


The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Ogmore.  Minister  of  Civil  Aviation 


of  long  standing.  As  a  solicitor,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Straits  Settlements  Bar  from  1930  - 1934.  “  In  those 
days,”  he  told  us,  “  it  used  to  take  us  26  days  to  get 
out  there  and  we  felt  very  far  away  from  England  and 
rather  cut  off.  I  always  dreamt  of  faster  communi¬ 
cations  between  Britain  and  the  Far  East.” 

After  the  late  war,  during  which  he  served  in  the 
Royal  Artillery  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  he  entered 
Parliament  in  1945  as  David  Rees  Williams.  He  was 
soon  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
Empire  Group  of  the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party  and 
only  a  few  months  later  he  became  Under-Secretary 


of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Prime  Minister  Mr.  Attlee 
found  his  excellent  knowledge  of  eastern  affairs  very 
valuable  and  sent  him  on  many  government  missions 
abroad.  He  went  to  Malaya  and  Burma  in  1946  and 
the  year  after  was  Chairman  of  the  Frontier  Commis¬ 
sion  in  Burma,  of  which  he  was  the  only  European. 
The  present  Prime  Minister  of  Burma  was  serving  on 
the  same  committee  with  Lord  Ogmore  and  they  have 
since  kept  in  touch  with  each  other.  During  the  follow¬ 
ing  years  Lord  Ogmore  went  to  Hong  Kong,  attended 
the  Singapore  Conference  and  was  sent  as  a  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations  Trusteeship  Committee. 

Lord  Ogmore,  who  is  47  years  old,  was  created  a 
Peer  in  the  Birthday  Honours  List  this  year.  A  month 
later  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Civil  Aviation.  Now 
he  is  busy  making  his  dream  of  speedy,  safe  and  com¬ 
fortable  communications  between  Britain  and  the  Far 
East  a  reality  at  last.  The  500  m.p.h.  Comet  jet  pro¬ 
pelled  air  liner  is  the  greatest  technical  advance  in  civil 
aviation  in  the  last  decade  and  should  have  a  decisive 
influence  on  the  air  communications  with  the  East. 
The  introduction  of  the  Comet  on  the  B.O.A.C.  routes 
between  London  and  Pakistan,  India,  Australia,  and 
the  Far  East  will  naturally  greatly  reduce  the  current 
journey  times  between  all  these  points.  In  addition  to 
the  Comets,  a  fleet  of  Bristol  175  four-engined  prop-jet 
airliners  has  been  ordered  by  B.O.A.C.,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  these  aircraft  will  go  into  service  in 
1954.  This  will’  enable  the  British  Overseas  Airways 
Corporation  to  meet  the  demands  of  present  an'3  anti¬ 
cipated  traffic  with  considerably  fewer  aircraft  than  at 
present. 

Another  important  factor  of  British  air  communi¬ 
cations  with  the  East  is  the  development  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  aerodromes.  This  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Governments  concerned.  Along  the  eastern  routes 
flown  by  B.O.A.C.,  airport  improvement  is  keeping 
abreast  of  the.  increasing  traffic.  At  Rangoon,  Bangkok. 
Bombay,  Calcutta  and  Djakarta,  improvements  of  the 
airports  are  now  being  carried  out,  while  major  deve¬ 
lopment  work  is  planned  on  the  airports  at  Singapore, 
Hong  Kong  and  Colombo.  The  training  of  technical 
ground  staffs  is  also  being  pursued  and  training  schools 
for  this  purpose  have  been  set  up  in  Pakistan. 

This  then  is  the  pattern  of  the  future  for  the  air 
routes  to  the  Far  East  and  Australia,  which  were 
pioneered  by  British  airmen  in  the  years  following  the 
first  world  war.  It  will  be  recalled  that  within  twelve 
years  of  the  formation  of  Imperial  Airways  Limited, 
in  1924,  the  company  was  operating  regular  services  to 
India,  Australia  and  China.  These  routes,  established 
largely  through  British  enterprise,  are  today  part  of  the 
world  system  of  great  trunk  highways  of  the  air.  Com¬ 
petition  is  keen,  and  B.O.A.C. — successor  to  Imperial 
Airways — whose  services  extended  from  London  to 
Tokyo  and  from  London  to  Sydney  (the  latter  operated 
in  partnership  with  Qantas  Empire  Airways)  has  to 
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The  new  Comet  Jet  Passenger  Plane 

meet  the  challenge  of  seven  other  international  airlines 
including  K.L.M.,  Air  France,  Air  India,  S.A.A.  and 
Pan  American  Airways.  Local  “  cross-country  ”  feeder 
services  are  operated  by  six  smaller  airlines  of  which 
Malayan  Airways,  Hong  Kong  Airways  and  Cathay 
Pacific  Airways  may  be  mentioned. 

But  no  story  of  British  flying  is  complete  without 
mentioning  the  man  who  has  been  responsible  for  its 
development  during  the  last  few  years; — Sir  Miles 
Thomas.  Chairman  of  the  B.O.A.C.  since  1949  he  has 
brought  to  this  important  position  all  the  rich  ex¬ 
perience  which  he  was  able  to  crowd  into  the  54  years 
of  his  life.  After  studying  engineering  in  Birmingham 
he  served  with  an  armoured  car  squadron  in  East  Africa 
during  World  War  I  and  subsequently  transferred  to 
The  Royal  Flying  Corps.  He  went  to  Egypt  to  dualify 
for  his  “  wings  ”  in  early  “  string  and  fabric  ”  aircraft 
and  became  an  instructor  at  Heliopolis  after  being  seen 
gaily  stunting,  although  he  only  had  50  hours  in 
his  logbook  at  the  time.  He  subsequently  flew  with 
operational  squadrons  in  Mesopotamia,  Persia  and 
South  Russia  and  won  the  D.F.C. 

After  the  war.  Sir  Miles  combined  a  journalistic 
flair  with  his  engineering  knowledge  as  a  technical 
editor  of  motoring  publications,  but  maintained  an 
active  interest  in  flying.  In  1924,  he  joined  the  staff  of 
Lord  Nuffield  (then  Mr.  W.  R.  Morris)  as  adviser  on  sales 
promotion.  His  association  with  the  Nuffield  Organisa¬ 
tion  lasted  for  nearly  25  years  and  he  occupied  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  high  level  appointments,  until,  by  1940,  he  was 
Vice-Chairman  and  Managing  Director  of  Morris  Motors 
and  their  subsidiaries.  During  World  War  II  he  adminis¬ 
tered  an  aircraft  repair  organisation  which  put  88,000 
war  planes  back  into  the  firing  lines,  became  Chairman 
of  the  Cruiser  Tank  Production  Group  and  a  member 
of  the  Government’s  Advisory  Panel  on  Tank  Produc¬ 
tion.  He  was  knighted  in  1943.  Sir  Miles  is  keenly 
interested  in  colonial  development  and  in  1948  he  was 
appointed  a  Director  of  the  Colonial  Development 


Sir  Miles  Thomas  in  a  Stratocruiser 


to  them. 


Corporation  from  which  he  resigned  early  in  1951  due 

to  pressure  of  B.O.A.C.  business. 

Lord  Ogmore  and  Sir  Miles  make  up  an  excellent 
team.  Both  have  first  hand  knowledge  of  people  and 
conditions  overseas,  both  have  served  on  Colonial  com¬ 
mittees  and  both  of  them  work  hard  for  speedy  and 
efficient  air  communications  between  Britain  and  the 
East,  a  work  for  which  both  hemispheres  are  grateful 
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CEYLON’S  ESALA  PERAHERA 

By  E.  £.  Underwood 


This  month  Ceylon  is  celebrating  its  greatest  Buddhist 
festival,  the  Esala  Perahera — or  August  Procession. 
Kandy,  the  old  royal  capital  city,  set  in  the  green 
hills  of  Ceylon,  is  once  again  a  scene  of  great  excitement 
and  pageantry.  Thousands  of  Buddhists  gather  at  the 
Temple  of  the  Sacred  Tooth.  Some  squat  contentedly, 
with  their  bundles  and  packages  of  clothing  and  food 
(for  many  have  travelled  long  distances)  by  the  latticed 
stone  wall  of  the  Kandy  Lake,  tossing  tit-bits  to  the 
hundreds  of  turles  paddling  aimlessly  about  in  the 
warm  waters. 

These  pilgrims  have  gathered  together  to  witness 
the  great  Procession  and  to  worship  at  the  Temple. 
From  all  parts  of  Asia  they  have  come,  many  on 
foot,  to  be  in  Kandy  at  the  birth  of  the  new  moon,  for 
it  is  then  that  the  Perahera  begins. 

A  Buddhist  priest  wearing  the  traditional  saffron- 
coloured  robe  will,  perhaps,  relate  to  a  group  of  the 
travellers  the  story  of  the  first  Esala  Perahera. 

It  began  when,  in  the  second  century  B.c.,'the  King 
of  Lanka  (Ceylon)  invaded  Southern  India  and  defeated 
the  King  of  Chola.  The  victorious  king  gathered  together 
all  the  treasures  he  had  captured,  including  the  insignia 


JU. 


of  four  Hindu  gods,  and  thousands  of  slaves,  and  retui  ned 
to  Lanka.  He  ordered  a  triumphal  march  through 
the  then  capital  city  of  Anuradhapura,  at  which  all  the 
treasures  and  the  insignia  were  displayed.  Great 
elephants  richly  mantled  and  bearing  the  chiefs  and 
dignitaries  of  the  districts  took  part,  whilst  gaily-clad 
dancers  and  musicians  added  to  the  splendour  of  the 
occasion. 

This  great  victory  procession  became  a  yearly 
occurrence,  but  as  time  passed  the  valiant  king  and  his 
mighty  deeds  were  foigottcn.  and  the  Hindu  insignia 
became  the  inspiration  airovind  which  the  procession 
was  built  each  year. 

It  was  not  until  1775  that  Buddhism  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Perahera.  A  party  of  Buddhist  monks 
were  despatched  from  Thailand  on  the  long  journey  to 
Ceylon  to  set  on  “  the  righteous  path  ”  the  Buddhist 
religion  there,  which  was  in  a  state  of  corruption. 
The  monks  arrived  at  the  capital  city,  Kandy,  whilst 
a  Perahera  was  in  progress.  Alarmed  and  horrified  that 
such  distinction  should  attend  a  Hindu  procession  in  a 
predominantly  Buddhist  country,  they  demanded 
audience  with  King  Kirti  Sri.  The  king  heard  the  story  of 
their  mission  and  listened  to  their  complaints.  He 
decided  to  help,  and  ordered  that  Buddhism  should 
be  represented  at  the  festivals.  He  decreed  that 
in  all  future  Peraheras  the  Dalada  (Sacred  Tooth 
relic)*  which  lay  enshrined  in  the  Dalada  Maligawa 
(Temple  of  the  Sacred  Tooth)  would  be  carried 
in  a  golden  howdah  on  his  own  tusker  elephant, 
which  he  presented  to  the  Temple  for  this  purpose. 
He  further  decreed  that  he  and  his  courtiers  would 
follow  the  procession. 

As  the  result  of  King  Kirti  Sri’s  generosity,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  monks  from  Thailand,  Buddhism  became 
incorporated  into  the  festival,  and  gradually  became  the 
central  pillar  around  which  the  present  Perahera  is  built. 
To  this  day,  however,  the  insignia  of  Hindu  deities  are 
included  in  the  Perahera. 

*  *  * 

The  sun  sinks  behind  the  tea-shrubbed  hills  and 
darkness  creeps  into  the  sky  as  the  excited  spectators 
line  the  narrow  streets  and  vantage  points  ready  for  the 
coming  procession. 

As  if  by  some  unspoken  command,  the  crowds  cease 
chattering,  the  hum  of  voices  dies  away,  and  silence  fills 
the  scented  night  air.  The  brief  silence  is  broken  by 
the  thunderous  crack  of  whips  on  the  sun-baked  roads, 
clearing  the  way  for  the  great  occasion.  A  thousand 
dickering  torches  illuminate  the  way  as  a  single  stately 
elephant  sways  majestically  into  view.  It  is  ridden  by 
an  official  carrying  an  old  book  in  which  is  the  king’s 
signed  warrant  for  holding  the  Perahera.  A  murmur 
of  delight  greets  the  rows  of  well-disciplined  Kandyan 

*  Tooth  supposed  to  be  from  the  head  of  the  Buddha. 


Kandyan  Dancer 
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Processiort  of  the  Holy  Relic  of  the  Tooth 


dancers,  each  wearing  an  elaborate  headdress,  ear-rings  distributors  of  lotus  blossom,  and  fire-eaters  make  this 
and  bangles  of  filigree  silver.  Drummers  thump  out  a  a  truly  magnificent  spectacle. 

rhythm  as  the  dancers  writhe  and  sway  in  a  graceful  The  Perahera  continues  until  the  rise  of  the  full 
ballet  performed  in  adoration  of  the  Buddha.  moon,  when  the  festival  is  brought  to  a  close  with  the 

Pavada,  or  a  white  cloth,  is  laid  by  temple  attendants  Water-cutting  ceremony, 
on  the  road  as  the  great  tusker  elephant  appears,  This  ancient  ceremony,  which  commemorates  the 
bearing  the  Sacred  Dalada  in  an  elaborately  decorated  advance  of  King  Gaja  Bahu’s  armies  into  Southern 
howdah.  At  the  approach  of  this  magnificent  beast,  India,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  when  the  king  stood  at 
shouts  of  “  Sadhu  ”  rise  excitedly  from  the  pilgrim  wor-  the  water’s  edge,  held  aloft  his  sword,  and  ordered  the 
shippers  lining  the  route.  The  elegant  trappings  of  this  seas  to  part,  and  then  marched  his  armies  safely  across 
elephant  (which  is  the  oldest  in  the  procession)  consist  into  India,  is  believed  also  to  be  symbolic  of  the  wash- 
of  a  rich  gold  and  jewel-studded  tapestry  covering  its  ing  of  blood  from  the  sword,  signifying  the  end  of 
back  and  part  of  its  legs  and  trunk.  Several  magnifi-  legendary  battle  between  demons  and  the  gods, 
cent  stones  are  sewn  across  the  forehead  of  the  cloth.  After  the  last  night  of  the  Perahera,  and  before  the 
and  gold  thread  encircles  the  eye-pieces.  The  elephant’s  dawn  breaks  a  small  boat,  gaily  festooned  with  flowers 
enormous  tusks  are  completely  encased  in  dazzling  gilt  and  bearing  a  sword  and  Temple  official,  drifts  out 
sheaths.  The  white  cloth  spread  beneath  its  feet  and  into  the  centre  of  the  Mahaweli  Ganga  (river).  A 
above  the  howdah  indicates  that  the  Dalada  is  present,  short  ceremony  is  performed  as  the  sword  is  cut  across 
Coloured  lights  illuminate  the  golden  howdah,  and  flicker  the  water.  Where  it  parts,  a  bowl  is  filled  with  the  holy 
continuously  as  the  elephant  majestically  follows  a  water.  The  procession  then  returns  once  more  to  the 
steady,  unfaltering  course.  Dagaba  (reliquary). 

Altogether  about  150  -  200  elephants  take  part  in  the  So  ends  the  Perahera.  until  the  following  year  and 
Esala  Perahera,  and  hundreds  of  dancers,  drummer^,  the  month  of  Esala, 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS. 


A  New  Malayan  Newspaper 

The  Department  of  Information  of  the  Federation 
of  Malaya  have  started  a  new  monthly  four-page  news¬ 
paper,  People’s  Guard,  designed  for  members  of  the 
Home  Guard  and  for  Civil  Defence  Organisations. 
Its  object  is  to  define  the  duties  anji  privileges 
of  citizens.  In  a  message  to  the  new  publica¬ 
tion,  the  High  Commissioner  for  the  Federation 
of  Malaya,  Sir  Henry  Gurney,  says:  “  I  hope 
that  the  People’s  Guard,  which  i.<?  being  published  for 
distribution  among  the  units  of  the  Home  Guard 
throughout  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  will  prove  to  be 
a  useful  source  of  information  to  you  as  well  as  a  means 
of  bringing  about  a  closer  association  of  the  many  units 
of  the  Home  Guard  who  are  playing  such  a  vital  part  in 
the  defence  of  your  homes  and  families  against  Com¬ 
munist  terrorists.  The  sending  of  this  message  through 
the  medium  of  your  newspaper  affords  me  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  paying  a  warm  tribute  to  you  for  the  work 
you  are  all  doing  and  of  expressing  the  firm  determina¬ 
tion  that  with  your  help  we  shall  restore  peace  to  this 
country.” 


Miss  Pak, 

a  lieutenant  in  the 
North  Korean  Army, 
is  the  North  Korean 
interpreter  during 
the  armistice  talks 
at  Kaesong.  Her  poli¬ 
tical  feelings  appear 
to  run  away  with 
her  outside  office 
hours.  When  she  was 
told  that  an  Ameri¬ 
can  soldier  had  been 
in  Korea  for  thirteen 
months,  she  calmly 
replied:  “  You  have 
lived  too  long.” 

Plight  of  Korean  Refugees 

Sihce  the  formation  of  the  United  Nations  Korean 
R^onStrpction  Association  under  Mr.  J.  Donald 
Kingsley,  the  International  Labour  Organisation  and  the 
Agricultural  and  Food  Organisation  have  detached  some 
of  _  their  personnel  and  put  them  at  the  disposal  of  the 
hew  Association.  Although  the  actual  technical  work 
can  only  be  carried  out  after  all  military  operations  have 
ceased,  much  can  be  done  in  preparation.  Current 
deliveries  of  food  and  other  supplies  can  be  reorganised 
and  their  distribution  improved.  The  need  for  more 
current  aid  is  becoming  stringent. 

-■  ■  The  Southern  Korean  camps  for  di'^placed  persons  can 
only  take  one  million  people.  But  another  two  and  a  half 
million  are  registered.  Food  supplies,  and  clothes  are 
the  most  urgent  requirements  in  Korea. 


A  U.N.  Food  Supply  for  Orphans  has  arrived  in  Southern  Korea 
{by  courtesy  of  the  United  Nations) 


Mf 


Dev£lopineiit  of  Industries  in  Kelantan 

Kelantan,  is  the  home  of  Malay  arts  and.  crafts  and 
since  the  war  this  industry  has  made  a  remarkable 
recovery.  Net’ sales  in  1950  totalled  $196,000  and  the 
Federal  Rural  Industrial  Development  Corporation  has 
recently  made  a  loan  of  $25,000  towards  its  further 
expansion.  Additional  loans  have  also  been  made  by 
R.I.D.C.  for  the  purchase  of  two  tractors  to  start  deep 
ploughing  of  padi  land  (the  peasants  want  to  hire  the 
tractors  by  the  day)  and  of  artificial  fertiliser.  The  State 
Government  is  planning  a  bulk  buying  scheme  for  the 
batak  industry  in  Kelantan  which  in  1950  produced 
two  million  sarongs. 


The  Sultan  of  Kelantan 
and 

Mr.  W.  F.  N.  Churchill, 
British  Adviser  at 
Kelantan 
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Free  advice  and  information  available 
on  request  from  your  local  B.O.A.C. 
Appointed  Agent  or  any  B.O.A.C. 
Office.  Early  reservation  advisable. 
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BOOKS  on  the 

East  India  Company  by  Marguerite  Ever  Wilbuk 

(California:  Stanford  University  Press  #4.50) 

“  The  life  of  an  adventurer  is  the  practice  of  the  ait 
of  the  impossible.”  So  it  is  timely  to  recall  the  doings 
of  the  Merchant  Venturers  who  carried  their  enteiprise 
lo  the  East  and  inadvertently,  as  it  were,  founded  an 
Empire  there.  From  that  Empire,  now  voluntarily 
returned  by  the  inheritors  of  their  daring  to  the  peoples 
who  inhabited  it,  has  sprung  the  new,  if  still  pre¬ 
cariously  based,  relationships  of  the  West  with  the  East. 
Miss  Wilbur  rightly  observes  that  a  broader  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  problems  of  the  Indo-Pakistan  sub-continent 
comes  from  "  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  great 
Company  which  was  a  forebear  of  British  India.”  She 
has  gone  to  authentic  sources  for  her  story  which  she 
tells  with  insight  and  breadth  of  vision.  The  result  is 
so  satisfactory  that  it  seems  churlish  to  suggest  that  she 
might  have  done  better  to  have  allowed  the  record  to 
rest  on  the  transfer  to  the  Crown  in  1858  and  not 
attempted  in  a  far  less  accurate  summary  of  subsequent 
events  (up  to  1944 — the  book  was  finished  in  1945)  to 
supply  three  short  chapters  by  way  of  epilogue. 
Although  she  avoids  the  more  flamboyant  errors  of  that 
“  anti-imperialist  ”  school  which  has  so  woefully  misled 
American  opinion  on  British  policy  in  India,  she  uncon¬ 
sciously  permits  them,  on  occasions,  to  disturb  the  even 
tenor  of  her  judgment.  She  fails  to  perceive  that  the 
constitutional  developments  leading  eventually  to  the 
transfer  of  power  in  1947  (two  years  after  her  book  was 
finished)  derived  from  successive  changes  made  by  Act 
of  Parliament  at  Westminster  with  the  full  support  of 
all  parties  there.  Otherwise  she  would  not  have  attri¬ 
buted  to  Lloyd  George  and  Edwin  (not  Edward) 
Montagu  the  declaration  of  1917  which  was  drafted  by 
Austen  Chamberlain  (with  Lord  Curzon’s  famous  inter¬ 
polation  regarding  representative  government)  and 
would  have  been  announced  by  him  had  he  not  felt 
impelled  to  resign  in  recognition  of  his  constitutional 
responsibility  for  the  deplorable  Mesopotamian  muddle 
exposed  by  a  Royal  Commission  at  the  time.  Nor  should 
Lord  Chelmsford’s  co-authorship  of  the  1918  report  have 
been  forgotten.  It  is  indeed  sad  that  this  admirable 
desire  to  round  off  the  story  should  have  been  fulfilled 
in  so  perfunctory  a  manner,  for,  looking  at  her  biblio¬ 
graphy,  it  would  seem  that  Miss  Wilbur,  in  writing  those 
last  three  chapters,  was  not  as  careful  about  her  sources 
as  she  has  been,  with  such  good  effect,  in  brilliantly 
drawing  the  picture  of  the  East  India  Company  which 
should  indeed  inspire  adventurers  of  to-day.  When  the 
young  British  reader  studies  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
overcome  by  his  ancestors  in  carrying  our  trade  to  the 
East  he  will  assuredly  be  stimulated  by  the  thought  that, 
in  different  guise,  conditions  overseas  to-day  throw 
down  the  same  challenge  to  his  courage  and  readiness 
to  accept  risks 


Edwin  Haward 
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FAR  EA$T 

Human  Law  and  the  Laws  of  Nature  in  China  and  the  West 

Oy  Joseph  Needham  (Oxford  University  Press 

2s.  ikl.) 

This  is  the  text  of  the  L.  T.  Hobhouse  Memorial 
Trust  Lecture  (No.  20),  delivered  at  Bedford  College, 
London,  May  23,  1950.  It  is  a  worthy  successor  to  its 
predecessors,  the  more  so  as  Dr.  Needham  breaks  what 
will  be  to  many  new  ground.  Certain  Chinese  scholais 
had  indeed  speculated  on  the  use  cf  the  wo.d  Lii  to 
represent  the  standard  pitch  pipes  of  music  as  well  as 
some  kinds  of  law  (we  recollect  also  that  the  word  is 
used  to  specify  a  form  of  “regular”  verse).  But  this 
is  the  first  clear  examination  of  Chinese  attitude  to 
natural  law  and  comparison  with  the  view  of  laws  of 
nature  to  appear  in  English.  Dr.  Needham  made  sur¬ 
prisingly  full  use  of  his  time  in  China;  his  studies  there 
began  a  spell  of  research  which  before  it  is  completed 
will  lay  Orientalists  as  well  as  scientists  under  a  deep 
debt  to  him.  Neville  Whymant 

The  Arabs  in  History  by  Bernard  1,ew.s  (Hutchinson  , 

University  Library  Is.  fid.) 

Not  the  least  difficulty  facing  the  scholar  who  sets 
out  on  the  long  road  of  Arab  studies .  is  the  setting  of 
the  Arab  in  history.  One  may  know  fully  the  details  of 
the  lives  of  great  Arabs,  whence  they  came  and  for  what 
they  are  remembered.  But  when  it  comes  to  settling 
the  Arabs  as  a  whole,  are  they  or  were  they  ever  a 
nation,  whence  came  their  great  influence,  surely  not 
all  deriving  from  Islam?  When  was  the  great  period  c 
expansion  and  what  were  its  mainsprings?  What  of  the 
Arabs  in  Europe;  what  caused  their  eclipse?  All  these 
questions  bristle  with  difficulties;  Professor  Lewis  not 
merely  sorts  them  out;  he  treats  them  in  due  order  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  authorities,  and  answers  are  given  which 
will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  the  best  we  can  manage 
at  this  distance  from  the  event.  The  student  will  find 
the  book  valuable;  the  general  reader  will  lose  himself 
in  it  long  enough  to  realise  that  he  has  been  entertained 
while  undergoing  instruction.  The  detailed  chronc, 
logical  table  and  the  chapter  by  chapter  bibliography 
will  prove  of  the  greatest  possible  help  in  these  bu.^ 
days.  W.  N. 

Muslim  Institutions' 

By  Maurice  Gaudeeroy-Demomoynes  (Allen  (t" 

Unwin  15a.) 

This  is  an  important  work.  Islam  is,  perhaps,  less 
completely  understood  by  intelligent  students  of  fore^i 
affairs  than  is  generally  realised.  There  are  those  who 
claim  too  much  for  it,  whether  of  influence  or  of 
pressure;  others  again  underrate  its  powerful  formative 
influence  on  many  minds  far  from  the  place  of  its  birth 
With  keen  insight  the  author  has  surveyed  the  whole 
field  of  Muslim  institutions,  their  birth,  growth  and 
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influence;  he  has  estimated  with  shrewdness  their  inter¬ 
action  with  local  laws  and  practice,  showing  that  tht.> 
in  their  turn  have  undergone  change  in  various  times 
and  places.  His  study  of  the  Caliphate  is  perhaps  moie 
penetrating  than  anything  which  has  so  far  appearea, 
no  student  of  the  modern  world  can  afford  to  neglect  i 
reading  of  his  section  on  modern  Islam. 

interview  with  india  by  Margaret  Bourke-White 

U' no: nix  House,  16s.) 

Our  throwing  Human  Family  by  Minoo  Masam  {Oxf  ord 

University  tress,  Rs.  5.) 

Village  A.B.C.  by  F.  L.  Brayne  (The  Village  Welfare 

Association.) 

ihe  Neglected  Partner  by  F.  L.  Brayne  (The  yiliage 

Welfare  Association,  6d.) 

Inleiview  with  India  is  a  truly  remarkable  book. 
Margaret  Bourke-White  travelled  to  India  in  order  to 
gather  materials  and  take  pictures  at  a  critical  moment 
in  the  country’s  history,  and  the  result  is  a  record  of 
permanent  importance.  It  is  the  story  of  the  birth  of 
two  nations.  When  she  arrived  in  the  autumn  of  1947 
to  begin  photographing  the  new-born  sovereign  States, 
a  massive  exchange  of  populations  was  under  way,  and 
she  witnessed  scenes  of  horror  and  suffering  as  intense 
as  anything  that  had  taken  place  in  Europe.  Five 
million  people  were  on  the  move  in  two  opposite  direc¬ 
tions,  homeless,  starving,  dying  of  cholera  and  sheer 
weariness,  and  from  time  to  time  attacked  by  hostile 
bands  who  slaughtered  them  without  mercy.  A  bleeding 
Pakistan  was  being  carved  out  of  the  body  of  a  bleeding 
India.  Into  this  chaos  Margaret  Bourke-White  plunged, 
camera  in  one  hand  and  pen  in  the  other,  with  complete 
disregard  for  her  personal  safety,  and  produced  a  picture 
which  will  not  easily  be  forgotten.  Not  less  striking 
were  her  interviews  with  the  leading  actors  in  the  scenes 
which  she  describes.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  her  prefer¬ 
ence  was  for  Mahatma  Gandhi,  to  whose  last  days  she 
devotes  a  number  of  chapters,  but  she  has  much  to  tell 
us  about  the  inscrutable  and  enigmatic  character  of  the 
late  M.  A.  Jinnah,  the  creator  of  Pakistan.  She  visited 
Kashmir,  where  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  partition 
was  the  only  reasonable  solution.  What  struck  her  most 
forcibly  was  the  contrast  in  India  between  the  immense 
wealth  of  the  few,  the  great  industrialists,  the  money¬ 
lenders  and  the  princes,  and  the  grinding  poverty  of  the 
masses.  Yet  she  felt  that,  in  spite  of  all  her  tragic 
blunders,  India  stood  eager  and  shining  with  hope  on 
the  threshold  of  a  new  life.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly  of  the  superb  camera  studies  with  which  this 
book  is  furnished.  They  are  unique. 

Mr.  Minoo  Masani’s  little  book.  Our  Growing  Human 
Family,  is  an  expansion  of  a  series  of  lectures  for  boys 
and  girls  on  the  growth  of  human  social  organisms,  the 
tribe,  the  village  community,  the  nation  and  the  Empire, 
down  to  recent  attempts  to  evolve  a  World  Order  by 
means  of  a  League  of  Nations  in  one  form  or  another. 
It  is  difficult  to  agree  with  all  the  author’s  conclusions. 
He  rightly  thinks  that  the  weakness  of  Greco-Roman 
civilization  was  slavery,  but  he  omits  all  mention  of  the 
unspeakable  misery  caused  by  the  caste  system  in 
India.  In  his  enthusiasm  for  democracy,  he  is  blind  to 
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the  fact  that  civilization  actually  owes  its  greatest 
advances  to  benevolent  despotism;  probably  the  world 
was  never  happier  or  better  governed  than  was  the 
Roman  Empire  under  rulers  like  Augustus  and  Trajan, 
unless,  perhaps,  we  turn  to  India  under  Asoka  or  Akbar. 
His  statement  that  in  India,  even  where  there  were 
kings,  there  was  no  autocracy,  can  scarcely  be  ‘  iken 
seriously.  Mr.  Masani’s  confident  hopes  for  a  world 
federation  of  humanity  seem  a  little  distant  today, 
although  we  may  share  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Golden 
Age  which  seemed  so  ‘easy  of  realization  to  the 
Victorians. 

Much  more  to  the  point  than  these  vague  generalities 
is  F.  L.  Brayne’s  tillage  A.B.C.  It  is  a  little  encyclo¬ 
paedia  of  rural  improvement,  stacked  with  oractical 
advice  on  every  conceivable  subject  from  village 
hygiene  to  education.  As  the  author  says  in  his  intro¬ 
duction,  it  is  in  the  homes  and  villages  that  all  plans 
must  start,  and  we  must  look  to  find  out  what  is  needed 
to  make  the  people  more  happy  and  comfortable  and 
the  country  more  prosperous.  Though  intended  for 
Indian  villagers,  much  that  is  said  in  this  wise  little 
book  might  be  studied  with  profit  by  everyone.  Much 
the  same  is  true  of  The  Fleglected  Partner,  a  plea  for 
the  better  education  of  women  in  India  for  their  duties 
as  wives  and  mothers.  H.  G.  Rawlinson 

Peking  Diary  by  Derk  Bodde.  (New  York;  Henry 

Schuman,  $3.75.) 

The  author,  Professor  of  Chinese  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  awarded  a  fellowship  under  the 
Ful  bright  Scheme,  and  resided  in  Peking  from  the 
end  of  August,  19^,  to  the  end  of  August,  1949.  This 
book  is  his  diary  of  events  and  a  commentary  thereon. 
He  saw  the  end  of  the  Nationalist  regime,  the  occupation 
of  the  city  by  the  Communists  and  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  People’s  Reoublic.  He  had  lived  in 
Peking  for  the  six  years  1931  -  7,  spoke  the  language  and 
had  useful  contacts  in  all  walks  of  life,  but  he  adds 
that  contacts  between  foreigners  and  the  Communists 
were  not  possible.  (This  is  of  no  consequence  for 
the  proof  of  puddings  is  in  the  eating  and  not  in  what 
the  cook  says.)  All  this  makes  the  author  an  important 
witness.  That  he  is  free  from  bias  is  clear  from  the 
whole  book. 

His  early  impression  was  that  the  Nationalist 
Government  had  lost  its  grip,  was  relying  on  empty 
slogans  and  exhortations,  doing  nothing  effective  and 
losing  public  confidence.  Conditions  went  from  bad  to 
worse  and  the  new  (Gold  Yuan)  currency  collapsed.  There 
was  no  organised  distribution  of  food.  Panic  measures 
were  taken,  prisoners  released  from  jail,  men  and 
women  conscripted  for  defence,  while  those  with  money 
managed  to  buy  themselves  off.  By  January  23rd  the 
“  siege  ”  was  over. 

The  triumphant  entry  of  the  Conrununist  army  was 
“  probably  the  greatest  demonstration  of  Chinese 
military  might  in  history  .  .  .  but  what  made  it  especially 
memorable  to  Americans  was  the  fact  that  it  was 
primarily  a  display  of  American  military  equipment 
virtually  all  of  it  captured  or  obtained  by  bribe  from 
K.M.T.  forces  in  the  short  space  of  two  and  a  half 
years.” 
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After  an  orgy  of  parades,  mass  meetings  and  Yanko 
dancing,  the  new  masters  lose  no  time.  Propaganda  on 
Russian  lines  is  directed  against  Britain  and  the  U.S.A., 
foreign  correspondents  are  silenced,  the  United  States 
Information  Service  bulletin  is  banned,  new  institutes 
for  training  and  indoctrination  are  set  up,  a  Youth 
Corps  is  established,  police  spies  are  planted  every¬ 
where,  investigation  boxes  ”  invite  secret  denuncia¬ 
tions,  People’s  Courts  are  established.  Among  the 
brighter  features  of  the  new  order  the  author  notices  a 
new  spirit,  illustrated  by  soldie:  s  voluntarily  replacing  a 
temple  incehse  burner,  a  general  feeling  of  relief.  “  in 
their  readiness  to  smile,  to  sing  .  .  .  and  to  talk  freely 
to  one  another  they  have  regained  that  carefree  ease  and 
friendliness  that  I  remember  so  well  from  the  old  days 
and  have  missed  so  greatly  since  our  return.” 

The  beggar  problem  is  vigorously  tackled,  prisons 
are  reformed,  there  is  no  corruption  amongst  the  offi¬ 
cials,  food  distribution  is  efficient,  railways  are  speedily 
repaired.  Inflation  and  its  hardships  are  attacked  by 
the  elimination  of  businesses  not  socially  or  econo¬ 
mically  helpful,  by  production  drives  and  concentration 
on  food  pi'oduction,  by  the  prohibition  of  unnecessary 
imports.  Salaries  are  computed  in  terms  of  catties  of 
millet,  savings  are  encouraged  by  an  ingenious  arrange¬ 
ment  under  which  a  depositor  can  withdraw  more 
money  than  he  put  in  if  by  the  time  he  withdraws  it  the 
price  of  certain  key  commodities  has  risen.  (Subse¬ 
quent  events  have  shown  that  inflation  has  been  success¬ 
fully  tackled.)  Students  are  taught  the  dignity  of 
labour,  undergo  rigorous  training  and  volunteer  for 
active  service  and  other  hard  duties.  A  tolerant  atti¬ 
tude  is  adopted  towards  private  enterprise,  provided  it 
is  useful  to  the  country;  land  reform,  stopping  short, 
at  present,  of  Communism,  is  introduced. 

But  Chinese  Communists  in  the  author’s  opinion 
are  true  (Communists:  “  the  seeming  inconsistency  of 
their  programme  .  .  .  proves  only  their  practical  realisa¬ 
tion  that  immediate  Communism  is  impossible  in  a 
country  as  economically  undeveloped  as  China  and  their 
resulting  willingness  to  accept  temporary  compromise 
in  order  to  achieve  the  final  socialist  goal,  even  though 
‘  temporary  ’  may  in  this  case  mean  a  span  of  decades.” 
Notwithstanding  the  serious  economic  problems  which 
confront  thf  new  regime,  the  author  concludes  that 
“  on  the  evidence  so  far  it  seems  quite  unlikely  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  will  lose  their  present  dominance 
for  a  considerable  time  to  come  .  .  .  events  have  shown 
that  the  liberal  tradition  was  weaker  than  we  had 
supposed  and  that  American  policy  has  erred  in 
regarding  the  Chinese  intellectuals  as  a  third  group 
capable  of  functioning  effectively  outside  of  prevailing 
political  forces.” 

In  an  epilogue  written  after  his  return  to  the  U.S.A. 
the  author  denounces  certain  views  current  in  his  own 
country,  namely,  that  the  Revolution  was  made  in 
Moscow,  or  is  Moscow-directed,  that  it  must  necessarily 
develop  as  in  Russia,  that  the  K.M.T.  could  have  been 
saved  by  more  American  aid,  that  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  owe  their  success  to  the  weakness  of  their 
opponents  and  not  to  their  own  constructive  abilities; 
that  the  K.M.T.,  which  in  its  turn  was  established  by 
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A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  WRITING 


No.  3.  Egypt  to  the  Golden  Age 


The  use  of  “pen  and  ink”  in  son.c 
forni,  has  been  developed  through  the 
centuries  to  culminate  in  Biro — the 
most  efficient  method  ever  devised  of 
adapting  capillarity  to  the  art  of 
writing. 
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They  employed  reeds  cut  in  such  a 
way  as  to  carry  a  form  of  “ink” 
prepared  from  animal  charcoal  mixed 
with  gum,  an  early  application  of  the 
principle  of  capillarity  to  a  writing 
instrument. 


The  Egyptians  ushered  in  a  new 
era  in  recording  thoughts  and  ideas. 
Forsaking  the  stone  and  clay  taldets  of 
former  ages  they  discovered  the  art  of 
writing  with  a  fluid  medium  on  papyrus 
— a  parchment-like  substance  made 
from  reeds  abundant  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile. 
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armed-force,  is  more  “  legitimate  ”  than  its  successors. 
“  We  ourselves,  by  refusing  to  deal  with  Communist 
China  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  a  Soviet  satellite, 
thereby  assist  in  a  negative  way  precisely  those  inner 
Chinese  forces  that  most  conduce  to  a  Russian  orienta¬ 
tion.  The  more  we  shout  dire  predictions,  the  more 
we  make  it  probable  that  what  we  fear  will  come  to 
pass.” 

The  book  is  important  because  the  author  is  an 
independent  witness  and  has  nothing  to  lose  by  speak¬ 
ing  frankly.  He  brings  to  the  task  a  trained  and 
judicial  mind  and  his  recording  of  events  and  im¬ 
pressions  as  they  occur  adds  accuracy  and  value  to  his 
testimony.  The  reader,  however,  should  bear  in  mind 
that  this  evidence  is  of  events  which  took  place  in  a 
brief  period  and  in  one  city  of  China.  Two  features 
inspire  hope,  the  irrepressible  optimism  of  the  British 
merchant  in  Tientsin,  whom  he  interviewed  on  his 
departure,  and  the  general  impression  of  Chinese 
resilience  and  recuperative  power.  A.  G.  Mopktti. 

Confucius:  The  Man  and  the  Myth  hy  H.  G.  Creei, 
{Routledge.  &  Kegan  Paul,  2.5.s.) 

Radhakiishnan:  Comparative  Studies  in  Philosophy  pre¬ 
sented  in  honour  of  his  Sixtieth  Birthday  {  illrn  & 
Vnwin,  2.5s.) 

For  a  generation  Professor  Creel  has  been  engaged 
on  early  Chinese  studies  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
students  of  the  development  of  Chinese  culture.  During 
that  time  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Confucius, 
as  man  and  teacher,  has  been  falsely  presented  to  the 
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Western  reader.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  figures: 
Confucius  the  historic  myth  and  Confucius  the  man  who 
was  a  revolutionary  teacher  and  deeply  original  thinker. 
The  fact  that  some  Chinese  scholars  had  indeed  reached 
some  sort  of  hazy  realisation  of  this  fact  in  the  course  of 
their  studies  cannot  in  any  way  detract  from  the  value 
of  this  profound,  well-documented  study  of  the  early, 
texts  on  which  the  author  founds  his  thesis. 

To  do  full  justice  to  Professor  Creel’s  work  one 
would  have  to  quote  extensively  from  his  book  and  his 
Chinese  sources.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  broad 
outline — well  filled  in  by  reference  and  quotation — is  that 
the  Confucian  tradition  as  it  has  been  understood  in  the 
West  for  many  centuries  was  built  up  skilfully  enough 
long  after  Confucius  had  died  by  those  who  saw  in  its 
general  trend  possibilities  of  support  for  their  own 
schemes  of  government.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  the 
man  and  teacher  seen  by  Professor  Creel  as  the  greatest 
revolutionary  of  ancient  Asia  has  been  considered  in 
the  West  as  the  arch-supporter  of  the  conservative  prin¬ 
ciple  of  returning  to  the  good  old  days  of  the  Golden 
Age.  All  .the  contemporary  testimony  of  succeeding 

philosophers  has  been  examined  to  find  whether  it  will 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

IN  connection  with  the  approach  of  the  first  general 
election  in  India,  in  which  174  million  men  and  women 
out  of  a  population  of  approximately  362  million  will 
take  part,  the  details  of  the  preparations  for  this  elec¬ 
tion,  as  given  in  Socialist  Commentary  (Vol.  15),  are 
extremely  useful.  So  is  also  the  same  monthly’s  feature 
on  the  “  Birth  of  the  Indonesian  State,”  by  Sal  Tas, 
whose  comments  on  party  life  in  that  country  ought  to 
be  perused  by  every  student  of  South-East  Asiatic 
affairs. 

The  Socialist  view  and  the  Congress  view  of  India’s 
Foreign  Policy  are  explained  by  Mr.  Asoka  Mehta  and 
Mr.  Mohanlal  Gautam,  the  General  Secretaries  of  the 
Socialist  Party  of  India  and  the  Indian  National  Con¬ 
gress,  in  the  India  (hiarterly  (Vol.  VII,  No.  2).  Both  of 
them  agree  that  “a  country’s  foreign  policy  is  essen¬ 
tially  conditioned  by  its  internal  circumstances,”  but 
whereas  Mr.  Gautam  is  more  concerned  with  the  eluci¬ 
dation  of  the  basic  principles  of  India’s  foreign  policy, 
Mr.  Mehta  tries  to  go  to  the  roots  of  the  social  and 
economic  troubles  that  beset  his  country  and  put 
obstacles  in  her  way  to  the  political  leadership  of  South 
and  South-East  Asia.  Two  other  useful  features  deal 
with  “  The  Political  Status  of  Tibet  ”  and  “  Problems  of 
Asian  Nationalism.” 

“  In  Asia  the  Russians  have  the  advantage,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  their  expansion  in  Europe,  of  coming  as  the 
bearers  of  a  genuine  economic  advance,”  says  Mr.  Max 
BelofF  in  his  analysis  of  “  Soviet  Policy  in  China,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  International  Affairs  (July,  1951).  For  that 
reason  their  political  philosophy  is  of  more  than  propa¬ 
ganda  value,  and  the  Chinese  Communists  were  not  slow 
to  grasp  the  advantage  the  Russian  system  offered  them, 
and  “the  history  of  the  Chinese  Communists  prior  to 
the  Second  World  War  suggests  that  although  they  had 


support  or  undermine  the  thesis.  In  our  view  Professor 
Creel  has  done  his  greatest  service  to  Chinese  scholar¬ 
ship  in  this  work;  certainly  no  student  of  Chinese  litera¬ 
ture  or  philosophy  can  afford  to  ignore  it. 

Under  the  care  of  an  editorial  board  composed  of 
the  Very  Rev.  W.  R.  Inge,  Principal  L.  P.  Jacks  and 
Professors  Hiriyanna,  Burtt  and  Raju,  a  very  treasury 
of  philosophical  thought  is  presented  to  Professor  S. 
Radhakrishnan  on  his  sixtieth  birthday.  What  is,  we 
are  sure,  much  more  important  to  the  distinguished 
Indian  philosopher  is  that  students  all  over  the  world 
are  to  profit  from  the  clear  writing  and  thinking  of  the 
many  contributors.  Professor  E.  A.  Burtt  of  Cornell 
opens  with  a  well-reasoned  discussion  of  the  problem 
of  a  world  philosophy:  Charles  A.  Moore  of  the  University 
of  Hawaii  follows  with  a  most  distinctive  study  of  the 
spirit  of  Western  philosophy.  These  overtures  prepare 
the  reader  for  the  following  nineteen  contributions  by 
scholars  from  institutes  of  learning  all  over  the  world, 
in  which  Chinese,  Indian,  Buddhist,  Islamic  and  Western 
thought  are  examined  in  connection  with  the  problem 
of  their  interdependence  and  mutual  contribution 

possibilities,  Neville  Whymant 


genuine  local  roots  and  have  shown  themselves  able  to 
get  on  without  the  Russians,  they  have  always  regarded 
it  as  their  duty  to  align  Chinese  policy  with  that  of  the 
Russians,  and  their  apparent  deviations  from  a  strict 
Communist  pattern  of  development  can  be  shown  to 
have  only  a  tactical  significance.”  But  future  trends 
of  Chinese  Communist  foreign  policy  are  conditioned 
by  world  politics.  “  If  the  West  can  avoid  all-out  con¬ 
flict  with  China  until  the  end  of  1952,  the  Russians  will, 
I  think,  either  have  to  quit  (their  strategic  positions  in 
Manchuria  and  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic)  or 
face  consequent  Chinese  hostility.  .  .  .  Even  if  the 
Russians  do  leave  Manchuria  .  .  .  there  will  still  remain 
the  Inner  Asian  frontier  provinces,  which  a  China,  as 
nationalist  and  xenophobe  as  it  still  appears  to  be,  will 
hardly  abandon  permanently,  even  to  its  partner  and 
teacher  in  the  Marxist  way.” 

The  position  and  the  history  of  “The  Indians  In 
South  Africa  ”  is  surveyed  in  The  Fortnightly,  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  M.  Gell,  a  former  Under-Secretary  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Punjab’s  Political  Department,  who  now  lives 
in  South  Africa,  in  the  paper’s  June  issue.  The  out¬ 
look  is  bleak,  mainly  because  “the  task  of  those  who 
seek  to  convert  the  majority  of  their  white  fellow- 
countrymen  to  a  more  liberal  attitude  towards  the  non- 
European  races  is  not  made  easier  when  they  are  made 
to  seem  the  accomplices  of  foreign  Governments  pil¬ 
lorying  their  own  country:  and  this  misrepresentation 
can  only  give  gratuitous  assistance  to  the  electoral  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  party  most  uncompromisingly  committed 
to  South  Africa’s  traditional  racial  policy.”  “  The 
Dutch  and  Indonesia,”  by  J.  T.  Brockway,  in  the  same 
paper’s  July  issue,  deals  with  the  extreme  nationalist 
attitude  adopted  by  the  Cabinet  that  followed  the  fairly 
moderate  Natsir  Government.  Already,  the  author 
says,  a  more  realistic  view  is  taken,  though  not  by 
Government  circles,  ,  John  Kennedy 
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Indigenous  Systems  of  Education  in  India  (U) 


By  S.  Bhaitacharya 
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The  Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad  lays  down  that  in  order  to 
realise  the  true  nature  of  one’s  soul  one  should  practise 
in  succession  sravana  or  listening  to  the  teacher,  nianaiia 
or  the  intellectual  assimilation  of  instruction,  and  iiidiJ- 
hyasaiiii,  the  realisation  of  truth  by  practice.  Stripped  of 
itis  metaphysical  significance  sravana,  in  the  sphere  of  edu¬ 
cation,  means  the  oral  transmission  of  knowledge  by  the 
teacher.  The  teacher  was  the  direct  source  of  life  and 
wisdom  and  the  student  depended  on  him  for  his  educa¬ 
tional  salvation,  and  no  mechanical  aid  was  allowed  to 
intervene  in  this  direct  relationship.  It  is  now  generally 
believed  that  the  art  of  writing  was  known  to  Panini,  who 
is  said  to  have  flourished  before  500  b.c.  But  Tantra-varttika 
of  Kumarilabhatta  (circa  800  a.u.)  considers  it  a  sacrilege 
to  put  the  Vedas  into  writing  (1.3).  The  same  tradition  con¬ 
tinues  to-day,  in  face  of  the  publication  of  many  Sanskrit 
works,  and  a  teacher  commands  great  respect  if  he  can 
teach  without  referring  to  a  book  at  the  time  of  teaching. 
Apart  from  its  psychological  effect,  this  tradition  is  not 
without  merit,  since  the  teacher  could  exercise  his  discretion 
and  eliminate  undeserving  pupils.  Also,  it  imposed  a  solemn 
duty  on  the  teacher  to  communicate  his  knowledge  before 
he  died. 

The  impact  of  this  oral  tradition  on  the  origin  and 
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growth  of  literature,  especially  Vedic,  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
estimated.  It  evolved  three  types  of  natural  readings  and 
eight  other  highly  artiflcial  types.  Great  anxiety  to  maintain 
the  accuracy  of  pronunciation  gave  rise  to  linguistics  which 
eventually  developed  into  indices  of  hymns,  verses  and 
words.  Finally,  phonetics  and  etymology  emerged  as 
separate  sciences,  while  the  huge  exegetical  literature  of 
Brahmana  and  Aranyaka,  brought  into  existence_  under  the 
influence  of  ritualism,  gave  special  impetus  to  grammar, 
ceremonial,  astrology  and  prosody.  Though  noticed  the  first 
time  in  the  Mundaka  Upanisad  (i.1.5),  they  were  supple¬ 
mentary  studies  to  the  Vedas  and  due  to  the  differentiation 
of  these  studies  in  allegiance  to  particular  branches  of  the 
Vedic  texts  they  formed  an  extensive  literature. 

The  six  subsidiary  studies  mentioned  above  eventually 
emerged  as  distinct  schools.  It  appears  that  grammar  and 
etymology  were  the  first  to  succeed  in  that  direction.  As 
early  as  Yaska  there  were  numerous  schools  of  grammar 
and  etymology.  Ceremonial,  on  the  other  hand,  struggled 
for  a  long  time  to  establish  its  separate  individuality.  The 
earliest  phase  of  this  struggle  is  embodied  in  sutra  litera¬ 
ture.  Ritusdistic  literature  had  grown  too  bulky  and  diffuse 
to  submit  to  easy  handling.  To  meet  this  challenge  and 
also  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Vedic  tradition  from 
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heresies,  antra  literature  arose,  with  brevity  as  its  watch¬ 
word.  Sutra  literature  had  three  developments,  arauta- 
.vairdA,  dealing  with  individual  rites;  firhya-autras,  concerned 
with  domestic  penormances  ranging  irom  birth  to  death,  and 
itliaruia-autraa,  which  provided  lor  the  cusioms  ol  daily  lile. 

During  the  antra  period,  the  mere  transmission  of  tradi¬ 
tion  by  the  teacher  to  his  pupils  developed  into  scientific 
studies.  The  sacrificial  altar  needed  a  knowledge  of 
geomeiry  and  algebra  while  the  sacrificial  animal  brought 
anatomy  into  existence.  In  lact,  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  secular  studies  began  as  early  as  the  Kg.  Veda  (x.ll2). 
And  the  Apastamba  Dharma  tSutra  (ii.ll.2y,  11-12)  counts 
dancing,  acting,  music  and  economics  under  the  category  of 
npa-vcita,  to  be  studied  alter  acquiring  the  Veaas.  Some  of 
the  older  schools  ol  philosophy,  such  as  tne  iNyaya  and  the 
iviimamsa,  were  evolved  during  tnis  period.  Here  is  a  short 
list  culled  Irom  Vedic  literature  to  show  the  range  ol  studies 
that  lound  recognition  besides  the  Vedas:  logical  discourse, 
myths  and  stories,  supplementary  narrative,  glossaries,  com¬ 
mentary,  verses,  politics,  mathematics,  astronomy,  physics, 
science  ol  snakes,  the  study  ol  omens  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
Kautilya  adds  to  this  list  agriculture,  cattle-breeding,  trade 
ana  commerce,  and  the  art  of  government.  Halitavistara 
enumerates  the  sciences  and  nuiuaniiies  did  all  vocational 
studies,  me  enormous  output  ol  liteidture,  religious  and 
secular,  may  be  glimpsed  irom  i^anini  s  classiiication  of 
literature. 

Finally,  all  studies  culminated  in  their  actual  realisa¬ 
tion.  This  is  clear  irom  the  common  scheme  of  all  schools 
of  philosophy:  A  course  of  study  of  selected  texts,  reflection 
on  their  inner  meaning,  overhauling  of  instincts  and  desires 
and  consequent  transformation  of  character  and  behaviour. 
So  philosophy  was  not  merely  logic-chopping,  but  a  sincere 
and  serious  endeavour  to  realise  truth.  It  was  a  complete 
absorption,  like  that  of  Alara  Kalama,  the  first  teacher  of 
Buddha,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  “  he  would  not,  sitting  on 
the  road  side,  be  conscious  of  a  caravan  of  500  carts  rattling 
past  him.”  This  is  nididhyaaana,  the  metaphysical  culmina¬ 
tion  of  the  Indian  scheme  of  education. 

Educational  being  an  intensely  personal  allair  between 
the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  who  might  very  often  be  father 
and  son,  the  earliest  nucleus  of  education  was  the  family. 
But  the  introduction  of  a  pupil  of  another  family  into  the 
family  of  the  teacher  shifted  the  emphasis  on  blood-relation¬ 
ship  to  that  of  a  community  bound  together  by  a  common 
allegiance  to  a  particular  Vedic  text,  and  so  grew  the  con¬ 
ception  of  aakha.  These  sakhaa  were  well  organised  and 
came  to  be  known  as  caranaa.  The  plentitude  of  such  insti¬ 
tutions  justifies  the  vitality  of  the  new  culture  ushered  into 
existence  by  the  Vedic  texts.  Several  of  such  caranaa  would 
eventually  federate  into  what  came  to  be  designated  as 
pariaada.  The  pariaad  was  of  the  nature  of  a  research  insti¬ 
tute  representing  different  branches  of  scholarship  and  also 
different  types  of  social  interests. 

Not  infrequently  the  teachers  chose  solitary  places, 
usually  the  forest,  which  gave  the  pupil  the  sense  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  directness  which  were  so  desirable.  During  the 
time  of  the  Mahabharata  such  places  were  called  asrawaa, 
and  not  only  the  Vedas  were  taught  in  them,  but  also  such 
subjects  as  politics,  economics,  astronomy,  botany,  transport 
and  even  military  science. 

In  south  India  the  tradition  of  cultural  organisation  as 
a  part  of  religion  was  kept  up  in  Mysore  and  elsewhere  from 
1000  A.D.  onward.  This  is  clear  from  a  number  of  inscrip¬ 
tions  collected  in  the  Epigraphia  Indica.  Large  colleges 
were  endowed  by  temple  charities,  where  the  free  board  and 


tuition  of  several  hundred  students  were  provided  for.  Such 
institutions  struck  a  balance  between  the  propagation  of 
culture  and  administrative  as  well  as  vocational  efliciency. 
These  institutions  possessed  rich  libraries,  and  under  the 
liberalising  influence  of  Saivaism  dealt  with  the  Vedas  wuh 
their  ancillary  subjects  and  all  the  main  schools  01  philo¬ 
sophy,  including  the  atheistic  school. 

No  description  of  Indian  education  can  be  complete 
without  some  reference  to  Buddhist  institutions.  Ihere  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  these  institutions  grew  out  ui  the 
urahmanical  milieu.  Panini,  who  is  definitely  pre-Bucuhist, 
mentions  (v.2.92,  vi.l.4y)  three  types  of  philosophers, 
aaiika,  i.e.,  believers  in  life  alter  death;  naattka,  non¬ 
believers  m  such  lile;  and  datatika,  i.e.,  rationalists,  u  uriher, 
he  noticed  a  class  of  philosophers  called  parivrajaiiua 
(VI.  1.1 5^1),  who  preached  inner  peace  in  prelerence  to 
ritualism.  Moreover,  he  knows  (vi.4./aj  two  types  01 
ascetics,  aranyaUaa,  i.e.,  living  in  forests,  and  naiaiiiikaa, 
those  living  in  society,  it  is  conceivable  from  ail  these  inai 
during  Pariini  s  time  there  existed  a  sect  of  rationalists  wno 
lived  the  me  of  recluses  and  who  cared  more  tor  spiritual 
life  than  lor  ritual  practices.  There  were  as  many  as  ba 
schools  of  heresy  when  Buddha  was  born,  and  Alara 
Kalama,  the  first  teacher  of  Buddha,  was  a  Brahmin. 

But  Buddha  was  a  revolutionary.  So  were  the 
institutions  that  grew  under  his  auspices.  They  were  as 
traditional  as  they  were  unonnoaox.  I'he  teacher  had  to 
be  approached  by  noth  systems,  Buaahist  as  well  as 
Brahmanical.  But  while  the  vast  majority  of  students 
m  the  Brahmanical  system  returned  home  to  be  house- 
nolders,  they  were  influenced  by  the  monastic  way  01 
lile  in  the  Buddhistic  educational  plan.  But  the  redeeming 
feature  m  the  latter  was  that  in  response  to  the  preservation 
of  society  the  educational  discipline  imposed  certain 
restrictions  upon  those  desirous  of  becoming  recluses.  Thus 
a  youth  without  the  permission  of  his  parents  or  having 
legal  obligations  or  suffering  from  moral  or  physical 
disability  could  not  enter  the  order,  but  celibacy  was 
enforced.  Discussion,  debates,  holding  occasional  con¬ 
ferences,  the  verbal  transmission  of  texts  and  begging  were 
common  to  both  systems.  The  personal  relationship  between 
the  teacher  and  his  pupils  continued  even  in  large  educa¬ 
tional  organisations  in  the  Buddhistic  system  in  a  modified 
form. 

Yet  the  contrast  between  the  two  systems  was 
conspicuous.  While  the  Brahmanical  system  recognised  the 
rights  of  private  property,  the  Buddhistic  system  maintained 
that  this  right  entirely  belonged  to  the  monasteries  which 
were  therefore  as  rich  as  the  individual  monks  were  poor. 
The  monks  were  entitled  to  the  possession  of  eight  articles 
only,  three  robes  consisting  of  an  upper  garment,  a  lower 
garment  and  a  waistcloth,  a  girdle,  an  alms  bowl,  a  water- 
strainer,  a  razor  and  a  needle.  While  the  Brahmanical 
system  was  domestic,  the  Buddhistic  system  was  centred  in 
an  abstraction  called  a  monastery,  and  so  the  personal 
touch  was  largely  replaced  by  institutional  responsibility. 
In  the  Brahmanical  system  the  admission  of  the  student  was 
strict,  based  on  the  wide  discretion  of  the  teacher  and  on 
the  high  moral  standards  of  the  student,  but  the  Buddhistic 
system  entitled  a  student  to  admission  provided  he  con¬ 
formed  to  certain  formalities.  In  short,  the  Brahmanical 
system  was  monarchical  while  the  Buddhist  system  .was 
institutional. 

Under  the  influence  of  Mahayana  Buddhism  some 
great  institutions  practised  the  theory  of  the  golden 
mean.  And  nowhere  is  the  effect  of  this  theory 
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more  visible  than  in  the  security  and  plenitude  of 
food  for  the  monks.  We  read  in  Mahavamsa  (i.30.1) 
of  an  arrangement  made  at  Rajagaha  that  monks 
were  to  receive  excellent  meals  in  unbroken  continuity  at 
the  house  of  rich  upusakas  and  the  sight  of  their  felicity 
entices  a  Brahmin  to  join  the  order  “  for  his  belly’s  sake.” 
Apart  from  good  food  the  members  of  the  monastery  were 
allowed  to  bathe  in  hot  water  and  during  their  spare 
time  were  allowed  occasional  dancing  with  women.  They 
were  provided  with  cots  and  shoes.  In  face  of  such  social 
securities  it  is  understandable  why  the  generals  of 
Bimbisara  were  found  to  have  deserted  to  the  monastic 
order  as  described  in  the  Mahavamsa  (i.40). 

The  great  universities  of  Taxile  in  the  North-West 
Frontier  Province,  and  Nalanda,  Valabhi  and  Vikramasila 
in  Bihar  bore  eloquent  testimony  to  Buddhist  educational 
organisation.  Taxile  was  maintained  by  public  subscription. 
The  institution  was  open  for  all  branches  of  learning  both 
theoretical  and  practical:  Religion,  the  humanities,  arts, 
sciences  and  crafts  were  handled  with  equal  attention.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  foreign  travel  was  considered  as 
essential  for  the  successful  coiaoiusion  of  education.  Nalanda, 
founded  by  the  emperor  Asoka,  grew  into  an  enormous 
organisation  by  the  4th  century  a.h.  The  massive  structure 
of  the  buildings  provided  for  eight  halls  and  800  apartments 
which  matched  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  its  interior.  Com¬ 
plete  with  a  well-equipped  library  housed  in  three  buildings, 
it  accommodated  10,000  members,  including  1,500  teachers.  It 
was  a  great  honour  to  be  a  student  of  Nalanda  and  education 
there  included  instruction  in  all  branches  of  higher  learning. 


The  head  of  the  university  was  known  as  the  kulapati,  and 
the  great  Chinese  traveller,  Hieun  Tsang,  read  vo^'a  for 
several  years  under  the  kulapati,  Silabhadra.  Everything 
moved  according  to  plan,  including  the  Students’  Union  with 
its  executive  functions.  Nalanda  vigorously  pursued  the 
ideal  of  freedom  of  thought,  opinion  and  belief.  This 
common  ideal,  in  spite  of  the  heterogenous  character  of  its 
members,  kept  the  institution  constantly  on  the  path  of 
progress.  The  University  of  Valabhi  (between  475-775  .\.i).) 
was  a  rival  organisation  belonging  to  the  Hinayana  school 
of  Buddhism,  since  Nalanda  was  a  Mahayana  institution. 
The  University  of  Vikramasila,  founded  by  Dharmapala, 
the  king  of  Bengal  and  Bihar,  was  a  sister  organisation  of 
Nalanda.  It  possessed  six  colleges  and  a  central  hall.  There 
was  free  exchange  of  teachers  between  the  two  universities, 
and  the  same  board  of  eminent  teachers  carried  on  the 
administration  of  both. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Buddhistic 
educational  system  declined  with  the  fall  of  Buddhism  and 
it  was  then  replaced  by  Hindu  organisations  such  as  the 
University  of  Jagaddala,  which  was  founded  at  Ramavati 
by  ‘  King  Ramapala.  But  the  Moslem  invasion  put  an 
early  end  to  this.  Nor  do  we  hear  very  much  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Odantapuri,  in  Bihar.  But  Bihar  maintained  the 
lead,  and  Mithila,  a  part  of  Bihar,  rose  to  be  a  great  centre 
of  learning.  Finally,  the  Nadia  school  in  Bengal  was 
founded  by  Laksmanasena  by  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century.  The  ancient  traditional  educational  system  is  still 
alive.  In  a  world  of  rapidly  changing  human  values  and  in 
face  of  heaviest  odds  it  is  still  holding  its  own. 


EAST 
BENGAL’S 
RIVER  LIFE 

By  Winifred  Moi.me.s 


River  Scene  in  East  Ren/tal 


East  Pakistan,  separated  by  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  rest  of  Pakistan,  is  dominated  and  con¬ 
ditioned  by  its  splendid  rivers — Brahmaputra, 
Ganga  (Padma)  and  their  satellites.  Originally  it  was 
identified  with  the  name  Ganges;  according  to  ancient 
Greek  travellers,  its  chief  port  and  city  was  also  called 


Ganges,  and  its  history  has  been  not  only  of  changing 
rulers,  but  of  shifting  river-beds,  of  floods  and  the  hasty 
abandoning  of  cities  to  build  them  elsewhere.  Much  of 
great  archaeological  interest  and  beauty  must  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  those  brown  swirling  waters,  which 
rush  down  after  the  rains,  carrying  the  tangles  of  blue 
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water-hyacinth,  the  cockle-shell  ooats,  the  produce 
which  is  the  fruit  of  patient  husbandry,  the  little 
bamboo,  grass-thatched  houses,  and  only  too  tragically 
often  the  people  themselves  in  its  implacable  way  to 
the  sea. 

Much,  too,  must  be  covered  with  jungle,  such  as 
the  Pattikera  monastery  on  the  Mainamati  range  above 
Comilla,  part  of  which  was  discovered  by  chance  in 
1875  during  the  building  of  a  road.  The  small  building 
then  uncovered  was  thought  to  be  a  small  fort,  and  was 
left  alone  until  the  overseer  to  some  military  building 
operations  of  the  Fourteenth  Army,  whose  headquarters 
were  in  Comilla  during  1943  -  44,  was  surprised  to  find  an 
unexpected  supply  of  bricks  on  the  ridge.  Among  them 
were  pieces  of  sculpture  of  high  quality  which  have  now 
been  carefully  studied  and  preserved.  But  how  much 
more  of  such  sites  may  not  exist  in  this  ancient  land? 

The  name  Bengal  is  thought  to  be  derived  from 
Vanga,  or  Bang,  after  the  indigenous  people  who 
inhabited  the  region.  They  were  identified  in  ancient 
records  as  being  different  from  the  Aryans,  and  were 
apparently  dark-skinned,  small  and  enterprising. 
Through  the  Ramayana  and  Mahabbharata  we  know 
that  they  entered  into  political  and  trade  relations  with 
the  people  of  Ayodhya,  their  maritime  trade  being 
carried  on  through  the  por  t  of  Ganges,  which,  according 
to  Greek  reports,  was  a  market-town  on  the  river  of  the 
.same  name.  In  the  Greek  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean 
Sea,  the  mariner’s  guide  to  the  Indian  Ocean  of  the 
1st  and  2nd  centuries  a.d.,  the  author  writes  that 
“  through  this  place  (Ganges)  are  brought  Malabathrum 
and  Gangetic  spikenard  and  pearls  and  muslins  of  the 
finest  sorts,  which  are  called  Gangetic.”  To  this  day 
Dacca  muslins  are  famous  throughout  the  world! 

Ptolemy  distinguishes  the  port  of  Ganges,  a  “  metro¬ 
polis  ”  from  “Tamalates”  (Tamralipti?)  in  West  Bengal. 
In  an  ancient  Buddhist  text  it  is  stated  that  “  ships  con¬ 
gregated  for  trade  in  Vanga.”  We  may  conclude  that 
the  people  of  Ganges  or  Vanga  were  adventurous  and 
skilful  sailors  and  navigated  the  difficult  river-mouth 
out  to  sea  to  carry  on  trading  expeditions  to  the  islands 
of  Indonesia,  to  Malaya  and  Siam,  to  Ceylon  and  China 
and  the  Coromandel  Coast.  How  many  ocean-going 
liners  and  cargo  boats  to-day  are  manned  by  seamen 
drawn  from  the  river-villages  and  fields  of  East  Bengal? 

In  this  watery  land  the  ordinary  business  of  life  is 
carried  on  by  boat — dinghis,  ghasis,  lakhias,  goinas — 
scores  of  native  ciaft. 

A  later  European  traveller  than  the  ancient  Greeks, 
the  Frenchman,  Tavernier,  describes  a  more  magnificent 
period  of  East  Bengal’s  river  life  when,  as  part  of  the 
great  Mughal  Empire,  and  under  the  Governorship  of 
Shaista  Khan,  uncle  to  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb,  a  fleet 
of  “  two  hundred  gallies  ”  was  kept  to  patrol  the  river 
around  Dacca,  the  capital  of  the  Province,  partly  to 
defend  the  Emperor’s  realms  and  partly  to  keep  down 
the  persistent  annoyance  of  pirates.  “It  is  a  most  sur¬ 
prising  thing  to  see  with  what  celerity  these  gallies  are 
rowed:  there  are  some  so  long  that  they  have  fifty  oars 
on  each  side.  .  .  .  Many  of  them  are  highly  ornamented 
with  azure  and  gold.”  Tavernier  also  records  that  the 
capital  had  only  recently  moved  to  Dacca  from 
Rajmahal,  “  the  river  having  altered  its  course  ” 
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Because  of  the  climate — the  double  monsoon  and  its 
intensity — traditional  Moslem  building  styles  underwent 
some  changes  when  they  were  introduced  into  East 
Bengal,  and  were  adapted  to  the  special  conditions  of 
the  country.  The  open  courtyards  of  mosques  were 
roofed  over  and  the  arch  became  the  dome:  light  and 
air  were  sacrificed  to  keeping  the  worshippers  dry  in 
the  rains. 

The  early  Islamic  building,  based  on  Afghan  ideas, 
is  somewhat  heavy  in  style;  but  the  Moghul  conquest 
introduced  more  graceful  Persian  concepts,  and  at 
Dacca,  where  the  finest  Islamic  buildings  in  East 
Pakistan  exist,  the  provincial  style  has  been  trans¬ 
cended. 

The  fragment  of  a  small  limestone  tablet,  found  at 
Mahasthan,  site  of  the  Pundia  capital  of  Pundyanahar) 
in  the  Bogra  District,  is  fairly  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  Mauryan  Empire  of  Asoka  extended  to  here.  The 
Brahmi  script  and  language  of  the  tablet  correspond  to 
those  on  the  Pillar  Edicts.  It  records  a  famine  and  the 
steps  taken  by  the  Governor  to  fight  it — the  issue  of 
paddy  to  the  people  from  the  stocks  he  had  prudently 
built  up,  which  would,  it  is  stated,  be  replenished  after¬ 
wards  with  both  grain  and  coin. 

After  this  there  is  a  long  period  of  a  thousand  years 
tn  which  little  is  known  of  the  country.  Relics  and 
monuments  may  yet  come  to  light  if  they  have  not  been 
lost  by  flood  or  destroyed  by  encroaching  jungle. 

The  Chinese  pilgrim,  Hiuen  Tsang,  on  his  pious  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  great  centres  of  Buddhism,  records  that 
the  land  of  East  Bengal  contained  many  fine  monas¬ 
teries  and  stupas.  ’The  finest  of  these  is  at  Paharpur, 
where  the  remains  of  the  largest  monastery  south  of  the 
Himalayas,  dated  approximately  a.d.  800,  has  been  exca¬ 
vated.  The  special  feature  of  Paharpur  and  of  other 
East  Bengal  monasteries  and  shrines  is  a  decoration  of 
square  panels  of  stone,  terra-cotta  or  brick,  which  sur¬ 
round  the  structures  and  are  carved  in  shallow  relief 
with  all  the  luxuriance  of  the  jungle  surrounding  them. 
Here  are  depicted  in  lively  sensuousness  the  whole 
pageant  of  village  life  and  belief  .  .  .  the  animals,  the 
craftsmen — potters,  farmers,  fishermen — the  enter¬ 
tainers — jugglers,  tumblers,  dancers,  musicians,  dwarfs. 
Above  all  appear  the  graceful  figures  of  apsaras,  but 
here  the  Gupta  originals  have  been  given  a  bold  rusti¬ 
city  by  the  local  craftsmen  who  carved  them  with 
such  zest,  affection  and  frank  voluptuousness,  owing 
their  conception  to  folk  art  and  the  worship  of  village 
goddesses  rather  than  to  the  austere  Buddhist  dharma 
or  to  Brahmanic  mysticism. 

For  Buddhism  soon  became  polytheistic  and  later  on, 
Hinduised,  as  the  great  Pala  dynasty  gave  way  to  the 
Brahma  Senas  and  other  dynasties.  And  the  compara¬ 
tive  isolation  of  East  Bengal  from,  the  sources  of  hieratic 
concepts  and  the  ubiquitous  presence  of  elemental 
forces  made  it  a  fertile  soil  for  the  growth  of  Tantricism, 
cult  of  mystery  and  fertility,  its  roots  deep  in  the  fecund 
soil  of  Bengal  and  in  its  original  people  before  they 
were  influenced  by  Aryan  creeds  and  beliefs. 

Into  this  hothouse  of  exotic  cults  Islam  brought 
simplicity  and  restraint,  and  not  least  to  the  art  of  thf 
builder  and  sculptor, 
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COCOS  ISLANDS 


By  F.  W.  Sadler 


The  transfer  of  the  administration  of  the 
Cocos  Islands  to  Australia  will  not  affect  the 
lease  to  the  Clunies-Ross  family,  which  was 
granted  in  1886  by  Queen  Victoria  under  a  999 
years’  royal  charter  "  to  have  and  to  hold  for 
ever.”  But  Australian  currency  is  to  displace 


the  bone  money  which  has  been  legal  tender  in 
the  Cocos-Keeling  group,  which  was  taken  under 
British  protection  in  1886.  The  islands  will  be 
administe.ed  on  the  traditional  patte.n  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  past 
65  years. 

The  Cocos  Islands  were  first  discovered  by 
Captain  William  Keeling  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  in  1609',  but  no  steps  were  taken  to  colonise 
them  until  over  200  years  later,  when  John 
Clunies-Ross  started  his  commendable  enter¬ 
prise.  When  he  decided  to  settle  in  the  islands 
in  1825,  they  were  uninhabited,  and  even  to-day  a  large 
percentage  of  foodstuffs  has  to  be  imported.  Clunies- 
Ross  was  an  apprentice  on  an  antarctic  whaler,  but 
transferred  to  the  sailing  merchantmen  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  this  made  him  consider  the  Cocos  as  a 
depot  foi  selling  East  India  goods  to  ships  homeward 
bound  from  Australia. 

In  partnership  with  another  adventurer,  Alexander 
Hare,  Clunies-Ross  brought  his  wife  and  family  from 
Britain  and  established  the  depot  with  a  pioneer  band 
of  Malay  and  Javanese  workers.  But  the  partnership 
was  not  a  success.  Hare  was  an  eccentric,  a  man  of 
strange  ideas,  treating  his  employees  as  slaves.  He 
organised  a  harem  and  in  his  fanatical  way  soon  dis¬ 
puted  sovereignty.  Soon  his  slaves  began  to  go  over  to 
the  Clunies-Ross  camp.  Clunies-Ross  promptly  returned 
the  deserters,  but  when  they  came  to  him  a  second  time 
he  permitted  them  to  stay  and  appealed  to  the  British 
Government  for  support.  The  Government  despatched 
a  British  warship,  and  Alexander  Hare  left  the  islands 
for  ever.  In  1857,  the  Cocos  were  formally  declared  a 
British  possession. 

The  islands  are  situated  midway  between  Ceylon 
and  Australia  and  600  miles  south-west  of  Sumatra,  and 
on  them  are  some  of  the  happiest  and  most  contented  of 
the  King’s  subjects.  No  wonder  the  late  John  Sidney 
Clunies-Ross  declared:  “We  are  a  terrestrial  paradise.” 
The  islands  themselves  form  a  roughly  broken  circle, 
resembling  a  horse-shoe  common  to  coral  atolls.  Brilliant 
fish  haunt  the  lagoons  and  queer  land-crabs,  with  pincers 
strong  enough  to  break  a  man’s  arm,  plough  up  the  soil. 
The  white  tern  nests  on  the  bare  leaf  of  the  coco-palm 
and  deposits  its  egg  jn  the  angle  of  the  leaf  and  the 
trunk.  It  watches  the  times  and  seasons  so  closely  that 
if  the  leaf  were  to  fade  and  drop  in  the  afternoon,  the 
young  bird  is  sure  to  have  been  hatched  in  the  morning. 


Cocos  Islands  (frontispiece  of  “  The  Kings  of  the  Cocos," 
by  J.  S.  Hughes:  Methuen  15j.) 


The  early  years  of  the  Clunies-Ross  administration 
were  not  very  happy.  Indeed,  the  islands  themselves 
were  not  very  habitable.  Their  flora  consisted  almost 
solely  of  the  tree  from  which  they  take  their  name  and 
the  fauna  entirely  of  fish  and  sea  birds;  everything  else 
had  to  be  imported.  The  only  labour  available  was  in  the 
shape  of  Javanese  convicts  or  persons  who  had  made 
the  neighbouring  Dutch  islands  too  hot  to  hold  them. 
Crime  of  every  description  was  rife.  In  spite  of  every 
difficulty,  the  Clunies-Ross  family  held  their  own  and 
succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the  criminal  class  and  obtain¬ 
ing  a  better  type  of  Malay  coolie. 

The  social  system  founded  by  the  first  “  King  of  the 
Cocos  ”  was  a  scheme  for  social  security,  which  existed 
long  before  the  publication  of  the  Beveridge  Plan 
for  social  security  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  based 
upon  six  main  principles:  employment  for  all;  optional 
retirement  at  the  age  of  65  on  half-pay;  free  medical 
services;  care  of  the  fatherless  and  of  widows;  a  high 
standard  of  living,  and  a  simple  code  of  laws. 

All  births  are  recorded  in  the  State  roll.  Boys  at 
the  age  of  14,  and  girls  at  13,  come  on  to  the  pay  roll  if 
work  is  desired.  Boys  go  into  the  workshop  for  two 
years.  Promising  boys  are  given  permanent  jobs  as 
boat  builders,  house  repairers,  fitters  and  electricians. 
Others  join  gangs  engaged  in  copra  production,  road 
lepairs,  gardening  and  island  hygiene  duties.  Girls, 
boys,  men,  women  work  nine  hours  daily,  six  days  a 
week.  Long  hours  maybe,  but  everyone  takes  a  pride 
in  the  work  in  hand.  Boys  marry  at  18,  girls  at  16,  and 
upon  marriage  the  young  couple  is  presented  by  the 
State  with  a  house  and  heavy  furniture. 

Part  of  the  wages  are  paid  in  the  free  issue  of  such 
foodstuffs  as  rice,  flour  and  chillies.  Other  foodstuffs 
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and  clothing  material  are  sold  at  below  cost  price. 
Nearly  one-quarter  of  all  the  family’s  wages,  however, 
are  banked  with  the  State  and  carefully  supervised. 
Families  may  puichase,  through  the  banking  account 
with  the  State,  necessities  such  as  watches,  sewing- 
machines  and  luxuries  such  as  jewellery.  The  articles 
are  purchased  by  the  Cocos  agents  in  Singapore  and 
Colombo  and  paid  for  by  the  State  credit  in  the  bank  on 
the  mainland.  Upon  distribution  to  the  family  con¬ 
cerned,  their  account  is  debited  with  the  purchase  price. 
It  can  be  appreciated,  therefore,  that  money  itself  is  of 
little  concern. 
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The  health  of  the  Islanders  is  excellent.  The  com.mon 
cold  and  influenza  are  unknown,  although  asthma  and 
bronchial  complaints  occur.  Old  age  is  everyone’s 
heritage. 

Now  many  of  the  Islanders  are  disturbed  at  the 
prospect  of  watching  giant  aircraft  roaring  on  the  air¬ 
strip — built  by  the  R.A.F.  during  the  war — which  is  to 
be  used  as  a  refuelling  base  for  planes  on  the  Europe - 
South  Africa  routes.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  change  of  administration  will  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  hundred  years  of  social  happiness  in 
the  Cocos. 


A  FUTURE  FOR  INDIAN  AGRICULTURE 

By  Sir  Alfred  Chaiterion 


The  census  recently  taken  in  India  and  Pakistan  has 
revealed  a  disconcerting  increase  in  the  population  of 
both  countries  which  calls  for  an  intensification  of  the 
efforts  now-  being  made  to  render  the  whole  sub-continent 
less  dependent  on  foreign  sources  to  supplement  its  now 
totally  insufficient  supply  of  home-grown  food.  A  former 
Indian  finance  minister  described  his  budget  proposals  as 
a  gamble  on  the  Monsoon,  but  now  it  is  not  only  that,  as 
world  conditions  have  also  to  be  taken  into  account,  and 
the  most  optimistic  administration  can  only  regard  them  as 
extremely  unsatisfactory.  Practically  all  over  the  world 
strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  great  masses  of  the  population,  and  naturally 
the  most  advanced  and  most  industrialised  countries  with 
greater  resources  and  with  a  more  even  distribution  of  their 
wealth  are  making  more  progress  than  in  the  over-populated 
regions  of  Asia,  dependent  very  largely  on  systems  of  agri¬ 
culture  of  a  primitive  type  which  were  well  suited  to  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  evolved.  To-day  they 
are  hopelessly  out  of  date,  and  probably  very  drastic 
measures  will  be  required  to  produce  the  changes  necessary 
to  make  the  land  capable  of  supporting  the  people  who  live 
on  it.  Experience  in  India  in  the  past  indicates  that  increas¬ 
ing  the  yield  of  the  soil  only  leads  to  an  increase  in  the 
population  and  that  in  consequence  no  improvement  in  the 
well-being  of  the  great  mass  of  the  cultivators  is  effected. 
Obviously  a  great  change  in  the  mentality  of  the  people  is 
necessary — a  change  leading  to  a  desire  for  a  higher 
standard  of  living  and  a  recognition  by  the  masses  that  it 
can  only  be  obtained  by  effectively  restricting  their  repro¬ 
ductive  instincts.  India  presents  the  paradox  of  a  popula¬ 
tion  rapidly  expanding  beyond  the  capacity  to  provide  it 
with  food  and  a  demand  for  sanitary  and  health  services  to 
prolong  the  duration  of  life  and  reduce  the  loss  and  suffering 
caused  by  such  diseases  as  malaria,  hookworm,  cholera, 
smallpox  and  the  various  infantile  complaints  which  raise 
the  mortality  of  young  children  to  such  a  high  level.  Applied 
science  and  specialised  research  would  go  far  to  solving  the 
difficulties  presented  by  these  conflicting  tendencies,  but  the 
problem  is  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  nearly  400  million 
people  in  carrying  them  out.  Education  alone  .can  do  it, 
and  it  must  be  education  differing  greatly  from  that  which 
now  prevails.  The  system  of  education  which  was  started 
more  than  a  century  ago  was  admirably  suited  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  the  administration,  but  it  has  long  since 
outgrown  that  immediate  object,  and  it  is  now  recognised 
that  it  fails  to  supply  a  preliminary  training  which  will  fit 


those  who  might  be  influenced  by  it  to  adopt  careers  devoted 
to  the  improvement  of  the  rural  areas.  To  a  very  limited 
extent  something  has  been  done  in  this  direction  by  district 
officers,  and  though  very  promising  results  were  obtained, 
the  transfer  or  retirement  of  these  officers  has  led  to  the 
collapse  of  their  work  since  their  successors  took  no  interest 
in  it.  The  lack  of  continuity  has  been  fatal  to  any  per¬ 
manent  progress,  and  this  emphasises  the  condition  that 
success  can  only  be  achieved  by  men  whose  influence  is 
paramount  in  the  country  round  them.  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  pursue  this  theme  much  further,  but  it  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  note,  which  is  primarily  intended  to  draw 
attention  to  schemes  which  Government  might  immediately 
carry  out  to  relieve  the  scarcity  of  food  which  now  prevails 
and  which  is  likely  to  continue  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

It  has  long  been  recognised  by  engineers  who  design, 
construct  and  supervise  irrigation  works  in  India  that  the 
water,  supplied  by  direct  flow  from  the  distributing  channels, 
is  taken  in  considerable  excess  of  what  is  needed  by  the 
cultivators  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  their  crops.  The 
data  originally  obtained  by  comparison  with  the  quantity  of 
water  raised  by  ryots  from  wells  bn  a  very  small  scale  has 
been  amply  confirmed  by  the  results  obtained  on  a  very 
large  scale  in  Northern  India  by  pumping  from  sub-artesian 
tube  wells  and  supplying  it  to  the  ryots  at  a  cost  entirely 
based  on  the  time  taken  by  the  pumps  to  water  their  lands. 
In  other  words,  a  simple  arrangement  has  been  devised  to 
measure  the  quantity  of  water  delivered,  which  is  then 
charged  for  at  a  fixed  rate  per  unit  of  volume.  The  ryot 
obviously  only  takes  and  pays  for  as  much  water  as  he 
considers  necessary  to  obtain  good  results.  Owing  to  the 
variety  of  crops  irrigated,  it  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  a  very 
exact  ratio  between  lift  and  flow  irrigation,  but  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  with  lift  irrigation  only  about  one-half  of 
the  quantity  of  water  is  used.  The  flow  of  water  in  pipes 
or  open  channels  has  been  the  subject  of  much  experimental 
work  by  hydraulic  engineers  and  a  variety  of  formulae  have 
been  devised  to  meet  the  different  conditions  under  which 
the  measurements  have  to  be  made.  It  is  now  fairly  easy 
to  obtain  accurate  results,  so  chat  we  can  estimate  with  a 
certain  amount  of  precision  the  quantity  of  water  required 
for  the  irrigation  of  areas  of  any  kind  of  crop.  That  is  to 
say,  we  can  determine  the  “  duty  of  water,”  and  this  in 
India  is  expressed  in  “  acres  per  cubic  foot  per  second.” 
What  has  not  been  achieved  is  to  design  methods  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  water  passed  into  the  distributing  channels 
which  cannot  be  tampered  with  by  the  ryots.  The  only 
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practical  way  of  securing  economy  in  the  use  of  water  is 
to  construct  sluices  capable  of  passing  more  water  than  is 
necessary  for  continuous  irrigation  and  then  to  arrange  to 
close  them  part  of  the  time.  In  this  way  all  the  sluices 
distributing  water  from  a  canal  can  be  closed  in  turn  so 
that  the  total  irrigated  area  under  the  canal  gets  as  much 
water  as  is  required  to  raise  good  crops,  but  no  more.  This 
is  by  no  means  a  new  idea,  and  is  often  applied  when,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  the  supply  of  water  falls  short.  To 
make  it  a  universal  system  of  distribution  will  no  doubt 
raise  violent  protests  from  the  ryots,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  convince  them  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  waste  of  water,  and  that 
whatever  inconvenience  they  may  be  put  to  must  be 
endured  in  the  national  interest.  In  most  of  the  great  irri¬ 
gation  projects  that  have  been  constructed  in  the  past  an 
unduly  liberal  allowance  of  water  has  been  the  basis  on 
which  the  ayacut  has  been  determined.  As  a  practical 
example  of  what  has  been  done  already  in  this  direction,  the 
irrigation  under  the  head  works  of  the  Kistna  Delta  canals 
may  be  cited.  The  project  area  was  originally  fixed  at 
475,000  acres,  and  in  the  very  early  nineties  of  the  last 
century  that  area  was  reached,  and  so  further  extensions 
were  prohibited  and  penalties  imposed  for  unauthorised 
extensions.  As  there  was  a  large  area  that  could  be  irri¬ 
gated  if  water  was  available,  elaborate  investigations  were 
made  during  two  seasons  which  led  to  the  proposal  to 
extend  the  project  area  to  800,000  acres.  To  this  the  Public 
Works  Department  officers  objected,  but  after  a  lengthy 
controversy  Government  decided  that  at  any  rate  700,000 
acres  was  feasible  and,  though  the  exact  area  which  is  now 
under  irrigation  cannot  be  given,  it  is  certainly  well  over 
800,000  acres.  This  may  prove  to  be  an  exceptionally 
favourable  case,  but  until  all  the  other  major  irrigation 
projects  are  examined  it  is  not  possible  to  express  any 
opinion  on  the  point.  All  that  is  now  advocated  is  that 
investigations  should  be  made  on  each  project  to  ascertain 
the  duty  of  water  at  the  present  time,  the  area  of  land  which 
could  be  irrigated  by  direct  flow  and  the  area  of  land  to 
which  water  could  be  pumped  if  more  water  could  be  made 
available  by  reducing  the  water  now  wasted  and  pumping 
it  on  to  adjacent  land  too  high  to  be  supplied  by  direct  flow. 
No  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  results  which  may  accrue 
from  such  an  investigation,  but  except  for  the  outlay  on 
pumping  plant  where  the  water  will  have  to  be  raised  by 
such  means,  the  extra  expenditure  to  bring  land  under 
direct  flow  from  the  existing  distributing  system  will  be 
trifling.  As  such  it  can  be  carried  out  with  expedition  and 
make  an  almost  immediate  increase  in  the  supply  of  food 
crops. 

Much  valuable  work  has  been  done  by  the  officers  of 
the  Central  and  Provincial  Departments  of  Agriculture  both 
by  the  introduction  of  improved  varieties  of  seed,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  suitable  fertilisers  and  by  new  methods  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Demonstration  farms  have  been  started  to  show  the 
ryots  the  value  of  these  innovations.  Their  influence, 
however,  has  been  slight,  as  the  ryot  regards  the  methods 
of  demonstration  beyond  his  means.  He  looks  at  the  neat 
buildings,  at  the  roads,  the  agricultural  implements  and  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  the  field  plots  and  contrasts  them 
with  his  possibly  scattered  holdings,  his  primitive  sheds  and 
antiquated  implements,  and  thinks  that  with  his  limited 
resources  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  adopt  them.  To 
influence  him  it  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  how  they  can 
be  applied  in  his  village  on  his  own  lands.  To  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  Agricultural  Department  and  the  cultivator, 
the  demonstrations  must  be  done  in  the  village  by  trained 
men  capable  of  adapting  the  local  conditions  to  the  new 
ideas.  This  is  work  which  educated  leaders  among  the  local 
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land  holders  mi  .hi  well  taka  up.  They  should  be  agents  of 
the  Provincial  Department  and  should  cultivate  their  lands 
in  the  way  and  with  crops  prescribed  by  the  Department, 
and  Government  might  well  come  to  their  assistance  by 
guaranteeing  them  against  loss,  and  where  any  capital 
outlay  proves  necessary  the  money  might  be  advanced  as  a 
tiiccavi  loan.  Demonstration  farms  cost  a  lot  of  money  and 
are  few  and  far  between,  whilst  carried  out  in  the  way  pre¬ 
scribed  there  might  be  many.  They  would  excite  local 
interest,  and  the  guarantees  against  loss  should  seldom  be 
called  upon  if  the  recommendations  of  the  Department  are 
properly  carried  out.  We  must  assume  that  the  agricultural 
experts  are  competent  and  that  the  advice  they  tender  is 
sound.  The  guarantee  is  important  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  pioneer,  as  otherwise  he  will  certainly  be  exposed  to 
the  ridicule  and  opposition  of  his  family  and  neighbours 
who  are  always  adverse  to  any  departure  from  the  local 
traditions. 

In  most  parts  of  India  an  assured  supply  of  water  is 
required  to  improve  the  yield  of  the  crops.  That,  however, 
is  only  the  first  step.  Fertilisers  are  essential  to  restore  to 
the  soil  what  the  crops  take  out  of  it.  and  the  very  low 
yield  that  is  obtained  in  India  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  ryots,  while  recognising  the  value  of  manuring  their 
fields,  are  too  poor  to  do  so  effectively.  This  is.  of  cour.se, 
well  known,  and  in  the  past  half-century  considerable 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject  with,  unfortunately, 
meagre  results.  Yet  from  the  work  done  in  this  direction 
the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  cost  of  applying 
.suitable  fertilisers  to  obtain  larger  crops  is  much  less  than 
must  be  expended  on  importing  an  equivalent  amount  of 
food  from  abroad. 

(To  he  concluded) 
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CEYLON’S  ECONOMIC  PROBLEM 

By  Kumar  Devarajah  (Colombo) 


CEYLON  was  one  of  the  very  few  fortunate  countries 
which,  besides  escaping  the  ravages  of  war,  had  no 
internal  post-war  disturbances  such  as  were  wit¬ 
nessed  in  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  or  Malaya.  Economic¬ 
ally,  too,  Ceylon’s  standards  of  living,  though  poor  when 
compared  with  several  Western  countries,  are  very  much 
better  than  in  most  countries  in  South-East  Asia.  How¬ 
ever,  in  spite  of  these  advantages,  she  has  to  face  a 
number  of  economic  problems. 

Ceylon  is  an  agricultural  country  and  a  large  portion 
of  her  income  is  derived  chiefly  from  exports  of  tea, 
rubber  and  coconut,  and  in.  a  lesser  degree  from  her 
exports  of  other  minor  agricultural  items;  but  the 
prices  of  these  products  vary  according  to  the  demand 
in  the  world  markets  so  that  the  economy  of  the  Island 
cannot  be  considered  stable. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  economic  needs  of  the 
Island,  the  Ceylon  Government  has  inaugurated  a-  six- 
year  plan  with  which  she  hopes  to  supply  the  Ceylonese 
with  the  goods  that  are  now  imported,  chief  among  them 
being  food  and  clothing.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
another  131,137  acres  of  land  are  required  for  cultivation 
in  order  to  provide  rice  for  the  population  and  at  the 
rate  land  is  being  reclaimed  for  cultivation  it  is  possible 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  six-year  plan,  all  arable  land 
would  be  producing  paddy.  This  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  feed  Ceylon’s  rapidly  increasing  population.  The 
Director  of  Census  has  stated  that  in  another  33  years 
the  population  will  be  double  what  it  is  today  (seven 
millions). 

Several  million  rupees  are  being  spent  annually  by 
Ceylon  on  the  importation  of  clothing  and  this  has  led 
to  a  Government  project  for  erecting  a  textile  factory 
.  in  the  outskirts  of  Colombo.  Cotton,  which  was  culti¬ 
vated  in  Ceylon  during  the  early  years  of  British  rule, 
is  to  be  grown  again  with  backing  by  the  Government. 
Work  has  also  been  started  on  glass,  ceramic,  pepper, 
leather  and  coir  factories. 

Although  Ceylon  has  launched  these  industrial 
developments,  she  is  spending  more  money  and  is  taking 
a  greater  interest  in  agriculture,  for  she  believes  that  by 
providing  food  for  the  population  first  she  could  save 
several  millions,  which  could  later  be  utilised  on  major 
industrial  developments. 

At  present  there  is  a  great  demand  for  Ceylon’s 
exports,  chiefly  tea,  rubber  and  coconut.  As  regards 
tea,  the  International  Tea  Regulation  Committee 
increased  Ceylon’s  exportable  quota  from  239  to  313.4 
million  lbs.,  but  the  highest  Ceylon  has  been  able  to 
export  was  291  million  lbs.  The  reason  for  this  low 
level  was  partly  due  to  Blister  Blight  disease  and  partly 
to  lack  of  fertilisers. 

Russia  is  the  latest  country  which  wants  Ceylon’s 
rubber,  but  Ceylon  is  unable  to  supply  all  orders  she 
receives.  Due  to  the  competition  of  synthetic  products 


and  the  ring  of  buyers  in  the  international  market,  the 
price  of  rubber  has  contracted  considerably  and  is  now 
fluctuating. 

Ceylon  could  enjoy  a  larger  export  trade  in  coconut 
products  were  it  not  for  the  considerable  fall  in  produc¬ 
tion  owing  to  neglect.  Because  of  the  shortage  of  fats 
and  oils  in  the  world  at  the  present  moment,  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  Ceylon  coconuts  and  oil,  but  she  is 
unable  to  cope  with  all  the  orders  she  receives. 

Fishing  experts  who  came  to  Ceylon  at  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  reported  that  there  were  teeming 
fishing  waters,  untapped  for  decades,  off  the  north  coasts 
of  Ceylon,  and  this  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a 
successful  fishing  industry  in  the  island.  Private  firms 
are  now  negotiating  with  Japan  and  other  countries  for 
the  sale  of  tinned  Ceylon  fish. 

With  her  expanding  population  and  the  possibility 
of  her  imports  being  increased  in  price,  Ceylon  should 
be  as  far  as  possible  self-supporting,  and  for  this  reason 
she  is  sparing  neither  time  nor  money  to  stablise  her 
agriculture,  industries  and  exports  so  as  to  be  economic¬ 
ally  sound  in  the  years  to  come. 


From  ancient  days  the  Island  of  Ceylon  has  been 
known  for  its  wealth  in  gems  and  spices,  and  merchants 
from  Greece,  Rome  and  China  carried  these  wares  to 
distant  markets. 

To-day,  the  chief  cxjiorLs  are  tea,  rubber  and  coco¬ 
nut  products.  Tlie  Dominion  of  Ceylon,  with  a  progressive 
Government  in  -power,  welcomes  trade  relations  with 
merchants  abroad. 

If  you  are  interesfed  in  Ceylon  trade  or  travel,  the 
London  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  Ceylon  at  4-6-8  Ludgate 
Hill,  London,  E.C.4,  will  be  pleased  to  as.sist  you. 

BANK  OF  CEYLON 

Head  Office  at  Gdoabo  Nine  Braachec  m  Geyloa 
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Petroleum  is  one  of  nature’s  most  versatile  gifts  to  man,  but  its  secrets 
are  not  lightly  won  or  easily  distributed. 

Shell  is  making  a  major  contribution  to  progress  by  ‘shaping’ 
petroleum  to  our  everyday  needs,  and  by  providing  a  world-wide 
service  of  uniform  excellence. 

Here  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  Shell  products  available  all  the 
world  over  to  Home,  Agriculture  and  Industry. 


•  AVIATION  FUELS  AND  LUBRICANTS  •  KEROSENE 

•  GASOLINE  •  CHEMICALS  •  MARINE  FUELS  AND  LUBRICANTS 

•  DIESEL  FUELS  •  LUBRICANTS  •  INSECTICIDES 


Behind  these  Shell  products  are  the  world’s  most  up-to-date 
laboratories,  oilfields,  refineries  and  chemical  plants 
—  your  guarantee  of  the  highest  and  most 
consistent  quality. 
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SHELL 


PAKISTAN ;  Burmah  Shell  Oil  Storise  and  Diitributing  Co.  of  Pakistan  Ltd.—  KARACHI.  INDIA:  Burmah  Shell  Oil  Storage  and  Distributios 
Co.  of  India  Ltd.  —  BO.VIBAY.  CEYLON  :  The  Shell  Company  of  Ceylon  Ltd.  —  COLOMBO.  SINGAPORE  :  The  Shell  Company  of 
Singapore  Ltd.  —  SINGAPORE.  INDONESIA  :  N.V.  de  B.P.M.  —  Handelszaken  — JAKARTA.  THAILAND  :  The  Shell  Company  of  Siam 
Ltd.—  BANGKOK.  INDO-CHINA  :  Societe  Shell  d’Indochine  —  SAIGON.  JAPAN  :  Shell  Company  of  Japan  —  YOKOHAMA. 

PHILIPPINES  :  The  Shell  Company  of  Philippine  Islands  Ltd.  —  MANILA.  AUSTRALIA :  The  Shell  Company  of  Australia 

Lt^— MELTOURNB.  NBWZBALANDtTheSheUCompanyof  New  Zealand  Ltd.— WELLINGTON.  ' 
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IS  ECONOMIC  REORIENTATION  NECESSARY  ? 

By  An  Eastern  Observer  (Colombo) 


Diplomatic  language  says  that  the  Colombo  Plan 
is  “  inspired  by  the  highest  ideals  common  to  man 
and  activated  by  a  fund  of  goodwill  seldom  to  be 
found  in  such  international  councils.”  The  exact  object 
is  to  strengthen  the  anti-Communist  front. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  all  the 
factors  that  have  brought  the  plan  into  being  nor  how 
it  will  be  perfected.  A  perusal  of  the  Report  of  the 
Consultative  Committee  appointed  at  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Conference  reveals  a  mighty  problem  and  its 
answer:  570,000,000  people  living  in  South  and  South- 
East  Asia  are  short  of  food  and  their  standard  of  life 
is  dangerously  low — an  increase  of  13  million  acres  of 
land  under  cultivation,  an  increased  production  of 
6  million  tons  of  food  grain  and  an  increase  of  over 
1  million  kilowatts  of  electric  power  is  planned.  The 
cost  will  be  nearly  £2,000  million. 

The  Report  frankly  states  that  by  securing  economic 
progress  through  increased  production,  raising  the 
living  standards  of  the  people  and  thus  enlarging  the 


world  volume  of  trade  for  the  benefit  of  all  countries, 
the  political  stability  of  the  countries  in  South-East  Asia 
will  be  ensured.  But  an  urgent  necessity  is  to  stabilise 
the  existing  governments  of  this  region.  These  govern¬ 
ments  are  models  of  western  democratic  institutions, 
and,  except  in  Thailand,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
parties  which  were  in  power  at  the  granting  ol  inde¬ 
pendence.  In  almost  all  cases  no  general  elections  have 
been  held  to  ratify  the  “  caretaker  ”  constitutions. 

If  the  Plan  is  to  succeed,  some  allowance  should  be 
made  for  changes  in  political  affiliations  and  develop¬ 
ments.  At  the  very  least,  stabilisation  should  only  be 
attempted  after  ascertaining  the  real  wishes  of  the 
people.  It  might  also  be  considered  whether  those 
governments  in  need  of  stabilising  are  leally  anti-Com¬ 
munist,  and  whether  economic  aid  alone  will  be 
sufficient. 

However,  even  if  these  countries  do  not  turn  “  red  ” 
later,  might  they  not  possibly  want  a  democratic  con¬ 
stitution  based  on  their  own  culture  and  therefore  more 
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suitable  for  local  conditions?  The  latter  factor  might 
probably  be  the  reason  for  the  present  agitation  to 
unseat  existing  governments  which  the  Colombo  Plan 
is  seeking  to  strengthen.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why 
the  Plan  has  not  received  the  universal  acclamation 
it  deserves,  and  why  it  has  been  called  a  ‘  conspiracy.  ’ 

The  countries  most  concerned  in  the  overall  picture 
are  Burma,  Thailand,  Indo-China  and  Indonesia.  Indo- 
China,  whatever  the  extent  of  independence  she  may 
proclaim,  is,  in  real  effect,  a  colony  of  a  western  power, 
and  the  forces  opposing  this  power  have  the  full  sym¬ 
pathy  of  Eastern  countries,  who  hope  that  Indo-China 
will  repeat  the  history  of  Indonesia  and  become  a 
completely  independent  country. 

Burma,  as  she  is  governed  to-day,  is  but  a  protege 
and  creation  of  British  Socialism,  but,  compared  with 
Indo-China,  independence  in  her  case  is  real  and  her 
rebels  do  not  face  imperial  troops. 

The  people  of  both  countries,  however,  want  a 
respite  from  war  conditions,  but  certainly  not  Com¬ 
munism  if  that  will  mean  the  return  of  foreign  domina¬ 
tion  and  the  loss  of  personal  freedom.  Economically, 
except  for  those  few  who  are  supporters  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  people,  despite  huge  profits  from  agriculture, 
are  very  badly  off,  and  foreign  aid  will  enrich  the  party 
leaders  and  their  friends  more  than  the  masses.  History 
,will  again  be  repeated,  this  time  of  the  lend-lease  to 
China  of  the  last  war  when  millionaires  were  made. 

On  the  situation  in  these  two  countries  will,  how¬ 
ever,  depend  the  future  of  Thailand  and  Malaya,  and 
Communist  control  of  them  will  neutralise  “  loyal  ” 
forces  in  the  latter  two  countries. 


sr? 

Aid  to  Pakistan,  India  and  Ceylon  is  not  being 
reviewed  in  this  article,  as  the  situation  in  these 
countries  is  not  very  acute,  and  thus  does  not  affect  the 
immediate  objective. 

Generally,  however,  it  should  be  considered  whether 
forms  of  government  in  the  East  should  strictly  align 
themselves  to  the  ideologies  of  the  parties  in  power  in 
the  West,  as  by  so  doing  their  stability  might  be 
seriously  affected. 

Burma  and  Indo-China  and  also  Indonesia  must 
surely  recognise  that  the  forces  of  the  West,  combined 
with  the  sympathies  of  Pakistan,  India,  Thailand,. 
Ceylon,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  Japan 
and  the  White  Chinese  can  secure  a  final  victory  over 
Communism,  and  that  the  combined  forces  do  hold  out 
a  reliable  assurance  of  political  and  economic  stability. 

The  East  is  still  suspicious  of  the  West  and  ponders 
over  the  wisdom  of  adhering  to  the  Western  type  of 
democracy.  This  enormous  division  of  humanity  has 
not  yet  complete  confidence  in  the  real  “  interna- 
nationalism  ”  of  the  United  Nations,  where  the  races 
and  religions  of  the  West  appear  to  dominate  and  to 
thrust  their  own  culture  and  ways  of  thought  upon  the 
Eastern  members  who  are  in  the  “  voting  ”  minority, 
but  whose  population  basis  is  much  larger.  Interna¬ 
tional  schemes  and  plans  should  not  have  a  racial  or 
religious  bias. 

The  Colombo  Plan  is  certainly  wise  and  noble,  but 
perhaps  it  is  better  for  the  Asian  countries  themselves 
to  carry  out  the  plans  which,  after  all,  are  for  their  own 
salvation.  In  complete  confidence  they  can  be  given  all 
necessary  assistance. 
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THE  COLOMBO  PLAN. 

By  V.  WoLPERT 


The  World  War  inflicted  serious  damage  on  the 
economy  of  South-East  Asia,  disrupting  the  pre-war 
economic  links  within  this  region  and  other  parts  of 
the  world,  and  aggravating  the  poverty  of  its  popula¬ 
tion.  In  addition  to  immediate  material  help.  Great 
.Britain  appointed  Lord  Killearn  in  March,  1946,  to  the 
newly  created  post  of  Special  Commissioner  for  the 
United  Kingdom  in  South-East  Asia,  with  a  general  and 
economic  mandate.  Lord  Killearn  immediately  estab¬ 
lished  regional  food  conferences  to  co-ordinate  food 
supplies  and  distribution.  Two  years  later,  when 
the  post  of  Special  Commissioner  was  amalgamated 
with  that  of  Governor-General  in  Malaya,  and  Malcolm 
MacDonald  was  appointed  Commissioner-General  for 
the  United  Kingdom  in  South-East  Asia,  the  late 
Ernest  Bevin,  then  British  Foreign  Secretary,  declared 
in  the  House  of  Conunons  on  May  4,  1948:  “  I  should, 
however,  like  to  refer  to  the  great  areas  in  South- 
East  Asia,  where  we  still  have  great  responsibilities  and 
where  we  are  striving  to  work  in  close  concord  with  the 
Commonwealth  Governments  and  Burma,  now  an  inde¬ 
pendent  State.  Our  main  concern  there  has  been  to  do 


all  in  our  power  to  promote  political  development  and 
to  co-ordinate  the  production  and  resources  of  that 
great  area,  in  order  to  avert  famine  on  a  terrifying  scale 
and  to  allow  those  parts  of  the  world  to  resume  normal 
life  after  the  invasion  and  disturbances  of  war.  .  .” 

One  year  earlier,  in  March,  1947,  the  U.N.  Economic 
and  Social  Council  recognised  the  urgency  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  development  in  the  area  and  established 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East, 
with  the  aim  of  initiating  and  participating  in  measures 
for  economic  reconstruction,  to  raise  the  level  of 
economic  activity  and  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
economic  relations  of  the  areas  concerned,  both  among 
themselves  and  with  other  countries.'  Since  its  forma¬ 
tion  the  Commission,  generally  known  as  E.C.A.F.E., 
held  a  number  of  general  meetings  and  specialised  con¬ 
ferences,  prepared  and  published  surveys,  reports  and 
recommendations  covering  a  large  number  of  economic 
problems.  On  the  whole,  it  has  done  valuable  work. 

In  the  U.S.A.,  President  Truman  emphasised  the 
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importance  of  assisting  the  economic  progress  of  the 
under-developed  areas  in  January,  1949,  when  he 
announced  his  Point  Four  Programme,  which  aimed  at 
helping  the  free  peoples  to  produce  more  food,  clothing, 
materials  for  housing  and  mechanical  power  so  as  to 
ease  the  burden  of  the  under-developed  areas.  Two 
and  a  half  years  have  passed  since  President  Truman 
made  his  statement,  but  very  little  has  been  done  to 
implement  his  ambitious  plan. 

In  the  meantime,  the  problem  of  the  economic 
development  of  South  and  South-East  Asia  figured  pro¬ 
minently  in  discussions  between  the  Governments  of  the 
British  Commonwealth.  A  Commonwealth  Point  Four 
programme  was  suggested  by  an  Indian  delegate  at  the 
Commonwealth  Relations  Conference  held  in  Canada  in 
Autumn,  1949,  and  the  Conference  of  Commonwealth 
Foreign  Ministers  which  took  place  in  Colombo  in 
January,  1950,  actuality  discussed  in  great  detail  the 
Plan  for  co-operative  economic  development  in  South 
and  South-East  Asia.  The  Plan  had  been  submitted  by 
Mr.  Percy  Spender,  then  Foreign  Secretary  of  Australia, 
a  country  which,  since  the  end  of  the  war,  has  played  a 
steadily  increasing  role  in  international  affairs  in 
general,  and  in  Asian  and  Pacific  affairs  in  particular. 
The  Colombo  Conference  established  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Consultative  Committee,  which  met  in  Sydney  in 
May  of  the  same  year ,2  and  four  months  later,  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1950,  the  Colombo  Plan  was  finally  drawn  up  at  the 
London  Conference.  Mr.  Hugh  Gaitskell,  then  United 
Kingdom  Minister  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs, 
declared  at  the  London  Conference:  “We,  countries  of 
the  Commonwealth,  have  taken  the  initiative  in  this 
enterprise.  But  we  certainly  desire  no  monopoly.  .  .  . 
We  shall  welcome  the  co-operation  of  all  Governments 
concerned  to  maintain  the  independence  and  assist  the 
progress  of  South-East  Asia.  ...” 

The  Plan  envisaged  an  expenditure  of  £1,868 
millions  during  a  period  of  six  years,  starting  on  July  1, 
1951.  Thirty-four  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure 
has  been  earmarked  for  the  development  of  transport 
and  communications  of  the  region,  32  per  cent,  for  agri¬ 
culture  (including  multi-purpose  projects),  18  per  cent, 
for  social  projects  (including  health  and  education), 
10  per  cent,  for  industry  and  mining,  and  6  per  cent,  for 
fuel  and  power.  The  distribution  by  countries  is  esti¬ 
mated  as  follows:  India  £1,379  millions,  Pakistan  £280 
millions,  Ceylon  £102  millions,  and  Malaya  and  British 
Borneo  £107  millions.  While  the  Plan  covers  at  present 
countries  of  the  British  Commonwealth  only,  it  is  hoped 
that  other  countries  of  the  region  will  join  this  co¬ 
operative  enterprise. 

The  Colombo  Plan  is  a  workable  and  practical 
agreement.  The  signatories  did  not  expect  that  the 
problem  of  under-development  could  be  solved  within 
the  envisaged  six-years’  period,  but  hoped  to  break 
the  vicious  circle  of  poverty  and  to  provide  a  sound 
basis  for  further  development.  The  problem  of  finding 


-On  May,  9,  1950.  Mr.  Kenneth  Younger,  U.K.  Minister  of  State, 
defined  in  the  House  of  Commons  Britain’s  objectives  in  South 
and  South  -  East  Asia  as  “  to  encourage  the  development 
and  stability  of  the  independent  national  States  there,  to  help 
them  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  and  to  maintain  their 
independence.  ,  , 
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the  financial  resources  to  implement  the  Plan  has  not 
yet  been  solved  completely,  although  the  United  King¬ 
dom  Government  announced  its  willingness  to  release 
£246  millions  from  the  sterling  balances  of  the  countries 
concerned.  Australia  decided  to  make  some  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Plan,  and  Canada  has  recently  signed  agree¬ 
ments  with  India  and  Pakistan  to  contribute  on  a  bila¬ 
teral  basis,  within  the  framework  of  the  Colombo  Plan, 
to  the  development  of  these  countries.  Seme  progress 
has  been  achieved  in  associating  the  International  Bank 
with  the  execution  of  the  Plan,  and  on  the  occasion  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  Plan,  on  July  1,  1951,  Mr.  Herbert 
Morrison,  Foreign  Secretary,  in  a  message  to  Dean 
Acheson,  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  mentioned 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.A.  had  become  a  member  of  the 
Consultative  Committee,  and  added:  “  We  look  forward 
to  co-operating  with  your  Government  in  the  effort  to 
raise  productivity  and  living  standards  in  South  and 
South-East  Asia.” 

The  Indian  economist,  Dr.  V.  K.  R.  V.  Rao,  Director 
of  the  Delhi  School  of  Economics,  has  written  a  very 
interesting  and  comprehensive  article,  “The  Colombo 
Plan  for  Economic  Development, ”3  in  which  he  says  that 
without  United  States  finance,  “  it  would  be  difficult  to 
realise  even  the  modest  objectives  proposed  under  the 
Colombo  Plan.  .  .  He  uiges  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Commonwealth  Finance  Ministers  vdth  the  aim  of 
setting  up  a  Council  for  Financial  Co-operation  and 
suggests  that  the  Commonwealth  Governments  as  a 
whole  should  take  up  th“  matter  of  American  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  Colombo  Plan  with  the  United  States 
Government.  He  also  Quotes  the  concluding  para.graph 
of  the  Report'on  the  Colombo  Plan: — 

“  And  speed*  is  necessary.  In  a  world  racked  by  schism  and 
confusion  it  is  doubtful  whether  free  men  can  long  afford  to 
leave  undeveloped  and  imprisoned  in  poverty  the  human 
resources  of  the  countries  of  South  and  South-East  Asia  which 
could  help  so  greatly,  not  only  to  restore  the  world’s  prosperity, 
but  also  to  redress  its  confusion  and  enrich  the  lives  of  all  men 
everywhere.” 

Dr.  Rao  confesses  “  to  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  about 
the  meagre  character  of  the  progress  achieved  so  far  in 
regard  to  the  implementation  of  the  Plan.”  The  feeling 
of  uneasiness  about  the  inadequate  economic  assistance 
given  to  this  Region  by  the  West  is  strongly  voiced  in 
One  Way  Only,  a  Socialist  analysis  of  the  present  world 
crisis,  written  by  a  group  of  Labour  M.P.s.^  That  the 
Labour  Government  attaches  great  importance  to  the 
problem  of  assistance  to  undeveloped  areas  can  be  seen 
from  the  recent  statements  made  by  leading  members 
of  the  Cabinet.  On  July  21,  1951,  Prime  Minister  Attlee 
in  a  speech  at  Durham  emphasised  that  his  Government 
will  continue  to  remove  all  the  causes  of  war,  “par¬ 
ticularly  great  poverty  in  great  parts  of  the  world.” 
Mr.  Hugh  Gaitskell,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  a 
message  of  goodwill  sent  to  Commonwealth  Govern¬ 
ments  on  the  inauguration  of  the  Colombo  Plan, 
expressed  confidence  in  its  ultimate  success,  and 
added: — 

“The  products  of  our  engineering  and  other  heavy  industries 


^Lloyds  Bank  Review,  July,  1951,  pp.  12-32. 

^See  also  Eastern  World,  July,  1951.  “Westminster  and  the 
East.”  by  Harold  Davies,  M.P, 
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are  becoming  increasingly  scarce,  but  we  shall  do  our  utmost  to 
maintain  the  flow  of  capital  goods  to  the  Colombo  Plan 
countries.  .  . 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  that  during  the  post-war 
period  the  export  of  British  capital  goods  to  South-East 
Asia  increased  considerably  as  against  the  pre-war 
years,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  trend  will  continue. 
When  the  Colombo  Plan  was  drawn  up,  it  was  felt  that, 
in  addition  to  the  financial  and  material  assistance 
necessary  to  execute  the  Plan,  it  was  vital  to  provide 
also  technical  assistance  for  this  region.  This  includes  the 
supply  of  knowledge  and  advice  concerning  the  fuller 
use  of  national  resources,  the  development  of  basic 
services  and  the  provision  of  social  capital  as  necessary 
preliminaries  to  production  on  a  wider  scale.  It  involves 
the  provision  of  skilled  men  and  facilities  for  technical 
training  and  the  supply  of  equipment  for  training  or 
for  the  use  of  technical  experts  in  the  region.  The 
Standing  Committee  of  Commonwealth  Officials  worked 
out  the  Technical  Assistance  Scheme  at  Colombo  in 
July -August,  1950,  and  drafted  the  Constitution  for  a 
Council  for  Technical  Co-operation.  A  Special  Budget 
of  £8  millions  for  technical  assistance  to  South-East 
Asia  was  drawn  up,  to  which  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  decided  to  contribute  £2.8  millions.  Good 
progress  has  been  achieved  in  this  section  of  the 
Colombo  Plan.  In  addition,  a  number  of  leading  British 
firms  and  industrial  organisations  have  established  or 
extended  their  schemes  for  training  technical  personnel 
from  South  and  South-East  Asia,  and  other  British  firms 
and  institutions  are  expected  to  follow  their  lead. 
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New  Address: 
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Australia,  prime  producer  of  the  world’s  wealth  in 
opals,  and  home  of  the  rare  Black  Opal,  looks  toward 
other  countries  for  part  of  the  infinite  variety  of  goods 
demanded  by  its  people  —  a  demand  which  presents 
^  considerable  trading  opportunities  for  British  business 
t  houses  .  .  .  But  a  soimd  move  when  planning  any 
:  Australian  business  project  is  to  consult  the  Common- 

I*  wealth  Bank  of  Australia.  The  Commonwealth  Bank  knows 
Australia  —  and  its  closely  integrated  branches  throughout 
Australia  and  New  Guinea  can  supply,  through  its  Financial 
Information  Service  at  Australia  House,  information  on 
any  facet  of  Australian  life  and  industry.  British  business 
houses  are  invited  to  make  full  use  of  this  service. 


COMMONWEALTH  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA 
COMMONWEALTH  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA 

8  Old  Jfttvry,  London,  E,C,2,  And  as  Australia  House,  Strand,  W.C^ 
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Manchester,  2. 
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THE  ELECTRIC  METER  CO. 
Castor  Road,  Brixham,  England 
Export  enquiries  welcomeel  for 
reconditioned  electric  meters, 
immediate  delivery,  low  prices 


The  Gateway  to  India 

Businessmen  need  go  no  further  than  London  to  find  the 
key  to  the  gate,  for  the  National  Bank  of  India  can  provide 
all  commercial  banking  facilities  needed  for  trade  with  the 
subcontinent  of  India.  Moreover,  the-  Bank’s  specialized 
knowledge  of  this  area  and  of  East  Africa  can  be  of  great 
value  to  those  interested  in  developing  trade  with  these 
territories.  Enquiries  are  welcome  at  Head  Office 
and  branches, 
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A  comprehensive  banking  service  is  mailable  at  the  Bank’s  branches  in 

INDIA,  PAKISTAN,  CEYLON,  BURMA,  KENYA,  ZANZIBAR, 

UGANDA,  TANGANYIKA  and  ADEN 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA  LIMITED 

Head  Office:  26  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.Co. 
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ENGLISH  ELECTRIC' 

hydro-electric  power 


Power  for 

The  1 30-Megawatt  output  from  Loch  Sloy  will  meet  half  the 
peak  demand  of  a  city  as  large  as  Glasgow.  It  will  further 
the  Scottish  Hydro-Electric  Board’s  work  of  electrifying 
annually  the  homes  of  70,000  more  people,  and  it  will  make 
the  greatest  individual  contribution  to  the  two  thousand 
million  unit  increase  from  Scottish  water  power  planned  for 
the  next  five  years. 

The  controlled  energy  of  the  enlarged  loch  now  turns  four 


half  a  city 

‘English  Electric’  45,000  h.p.  water  turbines,  each  driving  a 
32,500-kW  alternator.  ‘English  Electric’  transformers  step- 
up  the  voltage,  and  ‘English  Electric’  132-kV  switchgear 
controls  the  distribution  of  power. 

The  Loch  Sloy  scheme  is  one  of  many  water  power  projects 
in  Scotland.  For  many  of  those  as  yet  uncompleted, 
‘English  ELECTRic’are  building  more  turbines,  more  alterna¬ 
tors,  to  bring  more  power  to  Scotland’s  people. 


The  ENGLISH  ELECTRIC  Company  Limited 

QUEENS  HOUSE.  K  I  N  G  S  W  A  Y .  LONDON,  W.C.2 
Hydro-Electric  Department,  Stafford 
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DORNED  with  rubies  and  sapphires 
from  the  Mogok  mines  of  Burma  this 
Shan  woman  prepares  her  food.  These 
jewels  and  the  common  clay  of  her  orn¬ 
ate  bow  l  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  min¬ 
erals  containing  aluminium.  Though  first 
isolated  in  1826,  it  was  not  until  1886 
that  its  production  became  commercially 
practicable.  Most  of  the  world's  alumin¬ 
ium  is  now  produced  by  dissolving  an 
ore  named  bauxite  in  molten  cryolite, 
a  mineral  obtained  from  Green¬ 
land,  and  passing  an  electric 
current  through  the  solution.  In 

combination  w  ith  other  metals 
such  as  magnesium  or  copper, 
aluminium  forms  light  alloys. 


some  of  which,  though  only  about  one 
third  of  the  weight  of  steel,  are  just  as 
stronganddonotrust.  The  famous  statue 
of  Eros  in  Piccadilly  Circus,  one  of  the 
earliest  large  aluminium  castings,  shows 
no  signs  of  corrosion  after  40  years 
exposure  to  London  smoke. 

One  of  the  largest  factories  producing 
wrought  aluminium  and  its  alloys  in  the 
form  of  sheet,  strip  and  extrusions  is 
thel.C.I.  works  at  Waunarlw  ydd  in  South 
Wales.  These  go  to  help  in  the 
production  of  all  manner  f 
finished  articles  from  saucepans 
to  aeroplanes,  scaffolding  poles 
to  ashtrays,  motor  car  parts  to 
egg  cups. 
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